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Sermons for the Month of November 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


OUR EXPIATION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS IN 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


“Charity beareth all things, endureth all things.”—I. Cor. xiii, 7. 


When our divine Saviour entered the world to redeem mankind 
He chose for his mansion a lowly stable; and during all His earthly 
life He was made to endure many privations and sufferings, and 
finally died a most ignominious death on the Cross, all for His love 
of mankind. With this fact in mind, we should really ask with 
Job (vii, 17): “What is a man that thou shouldst magnify him? 
or, Why dost thou set thy heart upon him?” And we may ask this 
all the more when we see how Jesus even instituted the miraculous 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, as an abode for His Sacred Heart 
amongst mankind, although He foresaw that in this Sacrament He 
would be forgotten and offended by the majority of men. 

The people of Israel were first invited to this banquet of love, and 
how did the chosen people of God receive this invitation? “This 
saying is hard,” they replied, “and who can hear it?” (John vi, 61). 
The affront and indignity offered to the Blessed Sacrament on part 
of the Jewish people were foretold in the prophetic words of 
David: “They have hated me with an unjust hatred” (Ps. xxiv, 19). - 

And since in our days, even among Christians, the divine Saviour 
is so often neglected in the Blessed Sacrament, ought not we, who 
profess to love Jesus, do everything in our power to expiate these 
desecrations, sacrileges, blasphemies, crimes? 

We read in the life of St. Anthony of Padua how an unreason- 
ing animal, when meeting some one who carried the Blessed Sac- 
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rament, fell upon its knees in order to pay the homage which intel]j- 
gent mankind refused. If the lamb that accompanied St. Francis of 
Assisi made a humble obeisance before the blessed Sacrament; if in 
many other cases, as Church history and the lives of saints inform 
us, unintelligent animals in a remarkable way demonstrated their 
reverence for the blessed Sacrament so that it was literally fulfilled 
what Job once exclaimed (Job xii, 7): “But ask now the beasts, 
and they shall teach thee; and the birds of the air and they shall tel] 
thee,” we should certainly rid ourselves of indifference toward the 
Sacred Heart in the Blessed Sacrament, and in fear cry out with the 
Patriarch Jacob (Gen. xxviii, 16): “Indeed, the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not,” verily Jesus is living in the churches, 
together with His adorable Heart, and hitherto I have so behaved 
as if I knew it not! 

Dear brethren, let this no longer be said of us, and let us expiate 
the offenses of the world against our sweet Saviour, by often visit- 
ing Him in the Blessed Sacrament, by often hearing holy Mass, and 
worshiping and adoring the good Lord whenever we can. The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus will surely reward us with abundant graces, 
and we shall experience the truth of the words in the Book of 
Psalms (lxi, 91): “Pour out your hearts before him; God is our 


helper forever.” Amen. 





SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
INTRODUCTION 


“We know that Thou art a true speaker, and teachest the way of God in 
truth.’—Matt. xxii, 16. 


The very enemies of our divine Saviour had to acknowledge that 
He spoke the truth. Jesus Christ, being God, is the eternal Truth 
and knows all things. Therefore, He can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. All that He said, preached and taught, when He was 
on earth, must be true. It is our duty to believe it firmly, however 
little we may be able to understand it; for, knowing all things, He 
knows infinitely more than all mankind. 

We believe what our parents, our teachers tell us, what learned 
- men teach. And yet the knowledge of the most learned men is 
very limited; there are many more things they do not know than 
those they know; they hold many things to be true which are false, 
and many more to be false which are true; they are constantly 
changing or correcting their teaching. Moreover, how few men 
always tell the truth. The majority do not scruple to tell false- 
hoods and try to deceive, when their interest is at stake. Not so 
with Jesus Christ; being God, He cannot possibly deceive or be de- 
ceived. 

He came down from heaven, not only to suffer and die for the 
salvation of men, but also to teach them what they must believe 
and do to be saved, to gain heaven. God alone could make this 
known to us. For three years Jesus went through Palestine teach- 
ing this to His hearers, and explaining it especially to His apostles. 
Before ascending into heaven He sent them to teach all nations 
what they had been taught by Him, saying that all who would 
believe their preaching and be baptized would be saved, and all 
who would not believe would be condemned (Matt. xxviii, Mark 
xvi). 

Before separating, the apostles drew up a summary, or formula, 
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of the principal truths which our Lord had taught, and which all 
who wish to become members of the Church of Christ should 
learn and profess. This formula is called the Apostles’ Creed. The 
word creed is from the Latin word Credo, “I believe.” By preach- 
ing the truths Christ had taught them, and confirming their preach- 
ing by miracles, the Apostles spread the Church of Christ all over 
the world. Millions of martyrs have since sealed their belief in 
these truths by undergoing fearful torments and cruel death. 

Among these martyrs there were thousands of young boys and 
girls like you. One of these, a boy ten or twelve years old, whose 
name has not come down to us, accused of being a Christian, was 
brought to Asclepiades, the wicked governor, who tried to make 
the young boy give up his faith. But the young Christian said 
bravely: “I am a Christian, for I believe in God the Father al- 
mighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” But the governor, enraged, 
made him stop, and sent for the boy’s mother, and had him fear- 
fully scourged in her presence; but the boy continued to recite the 
Creed. Turning to his mother, he said: “I am thirsty.” “Have 
courage, my child,” she said, “bear it a little longer, for you shall 
soon reach the fountain of life.” All the bystanders were greatly 
moved, but the governor, ashamed at seeing himself conquered by 
the young hero, had him at once beheaded, enabling him to gain a 
martyr’s crown. 

Let us daily recite the Apostles’ Creed with faith and reverence, 
for it contains the truths taught us by God Himself; let us endeavor 
to live up to its teachings, and be even ready, if necessary, to die 
in its defense, as the martyrs did. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“T BELIEVE” 


The gospel of this Sunday (Matt. ix, 18-26) relates two great 
miracles of our divine Saviour ; that of a woman ill for twelve years, 
who was cured by touching the hem of His garment, and the resur- 
rection of a girl twelve years old, who had just died. These mir- 
acles clearly proved Jesus Christ to be, as He claimed, the Son of 
God and the Redeemer of mankind, and, consequently, the truth of 
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His doctrine, which is contained in the Apostles’ Creed; for a mere 
man, an impostor, cannot perform such miracles. 

The Apostles’ Creed contains twelve articles or parts. Each 
article contains a great truth revealed by Christ. The creed be- 
gins with the words “I believe,” to signify that we hold as true all 
that our divine Saviour has revealed to us through the preaching 
of the Apostles. 

We acquire knowledge partly through our senses, our experi- 
ence; for instance, that grass is green, the sun shines, sugar is 
sweet, vinegar is sour, fire is hot, ice is cold. Many other things 
we learn from human testimony ; for instance, historical facts, such 
as the discovery of America by Columbus, the American Revolu- 
tion; also what geography teaches about other countries and na- 
tions, such as Italy, Ireland, Mexico, China. Why do we hold all 
these things as true? The former, on account of our own experi- 
ence, and the latter because of the testimony of truthful witnesses. 
We believe also what our parents and teachers tell us. We accept 
also as true what scientific men teach about their special sciences. 
But we do not credit the sayings of those who are ignorant or 
deceitful, when they tell us of things ridiculous or impossible; for 
instance, if a boy would say that he saw an ox flying in the air. 
Notwithstanding all our care, we are often deceived either through 
the ignorance or deceit of others, or our own imagination. 

No man, no set of men is infallible, even in things natural. 

But in supernatural matters, relating to God, to religion, to our 
duties towards God, we can know nothing for certain, except from 
God Himself, either directly or indirectly. Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, has revealed to us through His Apostles and His Church 
what we must believe and do to be saved; how we must worship 
God. As Jesus is God, we must believe all He has taught and do 
all He has commanded. And we need not fear error in this; we 
can be more sure of the truth of this, than of anything else, than 
that two plus two are four, than of our own existence, for therein 
there is no possible danger of deception. We must also hold as 
untrue all that in any way contradicts the truths contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed. He who will not believe these truths, insults 
God Himself, as if He were ignorant, deceitful and powerless, and 
such person is already condemned (John iii, 18). 

About six hundred years ago there lived at Veronia, Italy, a 
little boy called Peter. His parents were heretics. At school Peter 
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learned the Apostles’ Creed and loved to recite it. When his father 
found this out, he beat him unmercifully to make him stop saying 
it. But Peter remained firm in his faith. Peter became very holy 
as he grew up. He entered the Dominican Order, and became a 
great preacher of the faith, and converted very many heretics ; those 
who remained obstinate, resolved to kill him to put an end to his 
preaching the faith. So one day, after he had preached, they struck 
him and cut his head in two with a hatchet; he fell down dying. He 
tried to recite the Apostles’ Creed, but he could no longer speak, 
Then he dipped his finger in his own blood, and with it began writing 
on the ground the Apostles’ Creed till he died. He is known as 
St. Peter, Martyr; his feast is kept every year on April 29th. Let 
us unite with this saint and love to recite the creed, and resolve to 
live and die faithful to it. 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FaItH 


The kingdom of heaven, in this day’s gospel (Matt. xiii, 31-36) 
may be taken as the kingdom or reign of God in our soul; and 
the leaven permeating the dough is a figure of the virtue of faith. 
As leaven causes the dough to rise and makes the bread fit to eat, 
so does faith, making heavenly things known and desirable to us, 
enable us so to live that we may become fit for heaven. 

Just as food is necessary for the hungry, feet necessary for walk- 
ing, eyes for seeing, so also is faith necessary to go to heaven. Faith 
is the road leading directly to it. To go to a certain place, we must 
take the road that leads to it. God knows full well the road to 
heaven; and He tells us that faith is that road, for only those who 
believe what He has revealed can be saved. “He that believeth 
not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). “Without faith it is 
impossible to please God” (Heb. xi, 6). He who. is not pleasing 
to God, who is not His friend, who will not believe His word, shall 
not share God’s happiness in heaven. 

Faith is a bright light that enables us to see supernatural things, 
divine truths. As we cannot see material things on earth with- 
out material light, so also we cannot see supernatural and divine 
things without supernatural light; and God gives us this light in 
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the virtue of faith. Faith is like a bright lantern in a dark night, 
which enables us to travel safely through the spiritual dangers of 
this world. 

Faith is the greatest gift God can bestow on us in this life. With- 
out it, life and all natural gifts would avail us nothing for salva- 
tion; without it we could not be partakers of the merits of Jesus 
Christ or of the glory He has gained for us in heaven. The gift 
of faith is infinitely more precious than all the treasures, honors 
and pleasures of this world. We should value it above all things in 
the world, more than our very life, and should be ready, like the 
martyrs, rather to die than lose it or give it up. We cannot thank 
God enough for it; for He bestowed this most precious gift on us 
without any merit on our part, in preference to millions of others, 
perhaps more worthy than we, who have not received it. He gave 
it to us in baptism. When He gave it to us, we could not make 
use of it, just as we could not then make use of our feet to walk 
and of our tongue to speak. Our godparents then represented us 
and made profession of it in our name, by reciting the Apostles’ 
Creed, which contains its principal truths. 

But now that we are able, let us appreciate this priceless gift, 
thank God for it daily, firmly believe its saving truths, regulate 
our own life by them. In this let us imitate the example of Blessed 
Mariana of Paredes, a young saint, who used to recite the Apostles’ 
Creed thirty times every day. She would recite it slowly, reflect- 
ing on its mysteries. At the first article she represented to herself 
God in His infinite perfections, and especially in His love in creat- 
ing heaven and earth. She considered herself unworthy to believe 
in so great a God, and could not thank Him enough for the bene- 
fit of creation. She, in like manner, considered each of the twelve 
articles. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN Gop.” THERE Is A Gop 


Our divine Saviour tells us in this Sunday’s gospel (Matt. xxiv, 
15-35) of the terrible calamities preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem and also of those that will precede the end of the world. 
All this proves that men are not independent, but that they depend 
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on a Supreme Being, God, and are amenable to His tribunal for 
not obeying Him, for not believing in Him. Yes, there is a God, 
Wherefore the Apostles’ Creed begins with an act of faith in His 
existence. Everything on earth, in the heavens, the universe itself 
proclaims His existence. We cannot see, hear or feel God Himself, 
but everything in and around us shows that He exists, that His 
power and perfections are without bounds; everywhere we per- 
ceive His vestiges, His marks; we may say with the Arab in the 
desert, when asked how did he know that there is a God without 
ever having seen Him: “In the same way as I know by the foot- 
prints in the sand that a lion has passed.” Were there no infinitely 
perfect God, who made all things, nothing could ever exist. The 
earth, the innumerable heavenly bodies, the plants, birds, animals, 
the land and water surely did not spring into existence by them- 
selves, but are traces of the wisdom and power of God. 

The celebrated learned Father Kircher, S.J., to convince a friend 
who doubted the existence of God, placed in the room in which 
he expected to meet him a magnificent new globe. His friend see- 
ing it, said: “Whence does this globe come? Whose is it?” The 
Father replied: “It belongs to no one, for it came here by chance.” 
“You are jesting,” said his friend. “No; I am in earnest.” Then, 
seeing his friend annoyed, the Father thus spoke to him: “You will 
not believed that this globe exists of itself, and yet you really pretend 
that the heavens and the stars are the work of chance!” This 
remark converted the atheist. We read in Scripture this remark- 
able saying: “The fool said in his heart: There is no God” (Ps. 
xiii, 1). This saying may have two meanings. The one is that 
he who denies that there is a God, is like one bereft of his rea- 
son, like one whose mind is unsound, for right reason itself clearly 
proves God’s existence. The other meaning is that wicked men in 
their heart, in their wishes, have the desire that there should be 
no God to punish them. The term “fool” is often taken in Scrip- 
ture for a very wicked and vicious person. Atheists, by refusing 
to believe that there is a God, do violence to their reason, to their 
conscience, that they may quiet all remorse or fear for their wicked 
deeds. 

There was a famous general who pretended that there is no 
God. His pious family caused many learned priests to argue with 
him and try to convince him of the existence of God, but all in 
vain. At last they sent him to a holy priest, who had converted 
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many sinners. The general went to see him and wished to argue 
with him; but the priest said: “Before arguing with you, I want 
you to make your confession.” “What? I, make my confession?” 
“Yes; kneel down at once and begin the Confiteor.” “How 
can I do so, and pray; I do not even believe in God.” “You believe 
in Him as well as I do; kneel down at once.” The general, 
astounded and confused, knelt down and obeyed. The priest 
helped him to confess his sins. In a few moments the general 
burst into tears, full of sorrow for his sins, made a good confes- 
sion, and rose a believer and was most happy at being relieved 
of the burden of his sins. If some doubters would make a good con- 
fession, they would be cured of their unbelief. 





SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
Tue First COMMANDMENT 
THE VIRTUE OF FAITH 


“Thou shalt not have strange gods before me,” this prohibition is 
made the first of the commandments of God. This command does 
not merely forbid the worship of false gods; indeed, if such were 
the case Christians could not possibly fail against it because they all 
believe in the true God. Those, therefore, who interpret the com- 
mand in this manner fail entirely to understand it smeaning. God, by 
forbidding us to have strange gods before Him, commands us at 
the same time to duly acknowledge and honor Him as the sole and 
only true and eternal God. 

Hence we are required by this command to believe in one God, to 
place our hope for salvation in Him alone, and to love Him as He 
deserves to be loved. The first commandment, therefore, obliges us 
to believe, to hope, and to love, to have faith, hope and charity, 
called the divine virtues. God ordains in this first commandment 
that our entire being should be devoted to Him, and these three 
acts, believing, hoping and loving, embrace our all, our body and 
soul, time and eternity. This commandment alone will suffice for 
our salvation, if we are faithful to it. The three divine virtues 
must, therefore, claim our first attention, and to-day we will con- 
template the virtue of faith by considering the three essentials: 
What is faith? How do we obtain faith? How can we lose the 
gift of faith? 

What is faith? Faith is the firm belief in the truth of every- 
thing that God teaches through the Catholic Church. I say, belief 
in everything. Not merely a part, not one or two articles, but every- 
thing that the Church proposes for belief. We cannot be half believ- 
ing and half unbelieving. The Church proposes nothing for our 
belief but that which God has ordained for belief. And of that 
which God has ordained we cannot hold one thing to be more true 
than another. We cannot, therefore, believe in one thing more 
firmly than in another without sinning against God. We must be- 
lieve everything that He has revealed. 
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This, then, is faith, Now let me ask you, is your faith of this 
quality ? 

Christ has said that He is the true Son of God. This we all 
believe. But Christ has also said that he who would follow Him 
must learn of Him to be humble and meek of heart, must willingly 
submit to offenses, must forgive his enemies, he must even do good to 
those who persecute Him. Do you believe in this, too? Are not the 
pride and anger that so often masters you, the enmities that may 
exist between you and your neighbors, contradicting you? 

Jesus Christ has said, furthermore, that He is present in the holy 
Eucharist. We all believe this. But Christ has also said that the 
mercy shown to the poor is as done unto Him in Person, and yet the 
poor are turned away from many doors, and, instead of assisting 
them, many Christians entirely ignore them. 

Christ has said, again, that the road that leads to eternal life is 
narrow, and that to enter heaven we must do violence to ourselves ; 
that the road to hell is broad ; and that they who abandon themselves 
to the pleasures of this world will perish. Do your actions demon- 
strate your belief in this? These few instances show sufficiently that 
our belief is unavailing if not manifested in our actions as well as in 
our professions. 

We must also believe firmly. Strong, courageous, unconquerable 
must be our faith. Nothing in the world should rob us of this faith. 
Temptations, ridicule, even persecutions—nothing should make us 
waver, nothing should intimidate us. If it be necessary to profess 
our faith publicly, then we must profess it fearlessly, even at the 
cost of our lives. This is the faith that Christ desired when He 
said: “Whosoever shall confess Me before men, I will also confess 
before my Father who is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me 
before men, I will deny him.” 

How do we come into possession of this faith? First of all by 
prayer. The power to make our mind submit, and believingly 
accept that which it does not see or understand, but realizes to be 
the word of God: this power to believe is infused in us by the Holy 
Ghost. The faith required by the first commandment, that strong 
unshaken faith which believes all divine things, for this we must 
pray. He who does not pray for the increase of faith remains cold 
in faith, without strength, without life. He who prays not, is, 
indeed, in danger of losing the faith. Even the Apostles, though they 
heard Christ preach and saw His miracles, felt that they had not as 
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yet the immovable, practical faith that believes all divine things 
firmly, hence their frequent cry: “Lord increase our faith.” There- 
fore, do not neglect prayer. For prayer leads to this faith. 

We obtain and increase faith, furthermore, by its diligent practice, 
For this reason the Church desires that we should frequently make 
acts of faith. She desires that we affirm our faith as soon as we attain 
the use of reason, and that the act of faith should be one of the first 
prayers taught to children. She desires that we make the act of 
faith as often as we are in danger of death, because then it is most 
necessary to demonstrate that we are a faithful child of God's 
Church. She desires that we arouse it when tempted against faith, 
or against virtue, and whenever we receive a holy Sacrament. In- 
deed, it is the wish of the Church that our whole day’s work, from 
morn to night, should be but an exercise of our faith. 

In this exercise of our faith we are greatly helped by the reading 
of good books, especially the lives of holy persons. When reading 
of the martyrs, how heroically and fearlessly they gladly sacrificed 
their lives rather than deny the faith, who does not feel strenghtened, 
fortified and encouraged in the holy faith? 

Beneficial for the increase of our faith is, furthermore, the zealous 
hearing of the word of God. It is in these instructions that we are 
taught what Catholics ought to know. Those who never listen to 
a sermon, never read a religious book, must necessarily become indif- 
ferent to the faith, and this suggests the question: 

How can we lose the faith? Alas, too many lose it—through sin. 
Every mortal sin inflicts a wound upon faith. With every mortal 
sin faith becomes weaker; and a life continued in sin may be 
punished by God with the entire loss of faith. 

There are two vices, especially, which deprive men of their holy 
faith ; they are impurity and avarice. 

The unchaste person often sins until the lust of the flesh has sunk 
its talons in his wasted body so deeply that they cannot be shaken 
off. This person, then, will not believe that what he does is a grave 
sin. The suggestions of the evil one, the talk of his companions, 
and his own passions that refuse to be conquered, cause him to say 
to himself: These things are not sinful, they are perfectly natural, 
how can they be wrong? Behold, he has already lost the faith. He 
may not admit it, but it is, nevertheless, a fact. For it is an article 
of faith that impurity is a sin. 

The other vice by which one easily loses the faith is avarice, the 
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striving for money and possession by dishonest means. The still, 
small voice cries out to such a person: Thou doest wrong! He must 
silence this voice to have peace. Therefore, he makes a code of 
morals for himself, and finds excuses and reasons until he arrives 
at the state of believing that his practises are not sinful. And so 
avarice has robbed him of faith, for it is an article of faith that steal- 
ing and cheating are sinful. 

Thus may many lose their faith even without doubting any of the 
articles of the creed. 

For this reason, dear brethren, let your faith be as precious to you 
as your salvation. If you wish to die in your faith, then live now as 
your faith requires you to live. The observance of the command- 
ments is the touchstone by which each of us may discover whether 
we have the faitn, and the practice of the faith is the safest means 
to preserve it. 





THE VIRTUE OF HopPE 


To present to God the desires of our hearts and seek from Him 
consolation and help is very pleasing to Him. We prove thus our 
faith and our trust in His power and mercy. God wishes this, He 
even commands that, as we are to believe in Him, we should also 
place our confidence and our hope in Him. “Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before me,” means also thou shalt neither believe in, 
nor depend upon, any mercy but the mercy of God. “I am the Lord 
thy God,” He says, “I am the one and only one who can save you.” 
Hope in God, like faith in God, is demanded in the first command- 
ment. Let us consider then, What we should hope from God; How 
we should hope in God; Why we should hope in God. 

What we should hope from God. What, then, is it that we should 
hope from God? Money and wealth? Health and long life, or 
ability and learning? O, far more than all this. It is heaven with 
its blessedness, paradise with its glory. It is God himself whom we 
should hope to possess. 

“It is my great consolation,” said St. Bernard, “that I have the 
faith that tells my reason that there is a heaven; but it is far more 
consoling that I have the hope which tells my heart that a place in 
this heaven is reserved for me.” 

What is it, then, that makes some persons hesitate to hope for the 
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kingdom of heaven? Alas, their heart tells them: “Thou art not 
deserving of it,” and, therefore, they have not the courage to hope, 
Moreover, the evil spirit strives to confound believing souls by 
whispering to them that they are not worthy. But to such sug. 
gestions we should make answer: “I hope to possess the kingdom of 
heaven, not on account of my merits, but on account of the merits 
and of the mercy of Jesus Christ.” 

Someone may have reason to think: “I am a sinner, a great sin- 
ner, indeed. How can so unworthy a person as I am go to heaven” 
Yes, most certainly, such a person can go to heaven, and there is 
absolutely no reason why he should not hope. Of course one who 
remains in sin can never enter. But he should seek to be cleansed 
from sin, and that is what he should hope for. The past cannot be 
undone. If you have sinned you must hope for forgiveness from 
God, whose most beautiful attribute is His mercy. Indeed, even if 
you have sinned like Cain, and if your heart is steeped in sin, yet you 
may and must hope for forgiveness. The divine mercy cannot be 
exhausted. You may, and will, obtain forgiveness for all sins, if 
you sincerely repent of having committed them, and if you are 
resolved to reform. 

But it is just this reform, you say, that is so hard. It is hard 
to make firm resolutions to abstain from sin, and harder to keep 
them. Nevertheless, this is what the sinner must do. He cannot 
change his disposition and reform without the grace of God. God 
must assist him. He must give him the strength to keep his resolu- 
tion. But this grace God gladly gives to everyone who sincerely 
hopes to obtain it, and who, therefore, prays for it. 

What we must hope from God, therefore, is forgiveness of our 
sins, the grace to live a good life, and life everlasting. He has 
promised these things to us if.we first seek the kingdom of God. 
Now it must be said here that the kingdom of God cannot be gained 
by simply hoping for it, if this hoping is not sustained by our actions. 

How, then, must we hope? Our hope must be steadfast at all 
times, it must be present under all circumstances and conditions, 
even when we have fallen. We must never despair of divine 
assistance. The greater our misery, the less should we abandon 
hope. God permits us to be beset with adversities, that we may be 
made conscious of our impotence. When we realize how frail we 
are, how the world is incapable of helping us, then the Lord will 
come to the rescue if we seek His assistance. 
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We must hope, furthermore, only in God. He alone is almighty. 
Without Him all effort is useless. If we have God’s assistance, 
even the weakest instrument is strong enough to avail us in our 
need. 

We must hope, also, with confidence. We must not waver in our 
trust if we do not obtain at once what we hope for. We should 
say in making our act of hope: “I hope, because thou, O Lord, hast 
promised it. Thou art almighty, therefore thou canst do it. Thou 
art infinitely good. Thou art faithful, therefore thou wilt keep thy 
given word.” 

We must, finally, have a lively hope. Our faith is made lively 
by good works, and so, too, our hope must have spirit and life. 
While we hope in the mercy of God, we must also strive on our own 
part, through works of piety and devotion, to merit the happiness 
that we hope for. He who does not try and merit heaven, and yet 
hopes for it, is foolish and his hope is futile. 

Now the last question: Why should we hope? 

When a ship upon the sea is tossed hither and thither by the 
waves, and is in great danger of being wrecked upon the shore, all 
is not lost if there is an anchor on board. This anchor is thrown 
out, it will protect the ship against being dashed to pieces upon the 
rocks. This anchor is the hope of the ship. In the same way, the 
soul when in danger of being wrecked by the furious assaults of the 
devil and by the temptations of the world, and is on the verge of 
fatal disaster, such a soul is not yet lost, if it is able to cling to the 
anchor of hope, hope in the mercy of God. The hope of God’s 
mercy will keep it steadfast and rescue it from eternal damnation. 

“Blessed be the man that trusteth in the Lord. And he shall be as 
a tree that is planted by the waters, that spreadeth out its roots 
towards moisture ; and it shall not fear when the heat cometh.” 

Such is Christian hope. If we sincerely hope for the pardon of 
our sins, for the grace to do good and for the kingdom of heaven, 
and suit our lives to this hope, all else will be added unto us. We 
must hope at all times without mistrust, with diligence and effort 
on our part. We must hope because we are commanded to hope. We 
must hope, finally, for our own consolation, for our own welfare in 
time and eternity. Amen. 
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THE VIRTUE OF CHARITY 


The Apostle St. Paul writes: “And now there remain faith, hope 
and charity; these three, but the greatest of these is charity,” 
Charity is the root and formation of all the other virtues. What the 
sun is among the stars, gold among the metals, the diamond among 
the precious stones, such is charity among all the pious sentiments 
of the heart. Prudence, justice, fortitude, patience, humility, chastity 
—all these are valueless without charity. “If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should have 
prophecy and should know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if 
I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods 
to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

And God desires this charity. He even commands it, because the 
words of the commandment: “Thou shalt not have strange gods 
before me,” mean, I am God, I want thy faith, thy confidence, thy 
affection. As expressed in holy Scripture they mean: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with all thy mind.” 

If I would now ask you: “Do you love the Lord your God with 
your whole heart?” I am sure that each of you, with Peter, would 
answer promptly: “O Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

There are certain marks by which one can tell whether he or she 
has really the love of God, and for the benefit of us all I will explain 
what it means to love God, and the marks by which you can tell 
who has the love of God. 

We like to think often of the friends we love. Many things 
remind us of them, and gladly we dwell upon the thought of them. 
And so it is if we love God. The thought of God will accompany 
those who love Him on all their ways, in joy and in sorrow. The 
beauties of nature will turn their minds towards the Most High. 
The happenings:in the world, whether good fortune or vicissitude, 
will remind them that God alone rules and orders all things. To 
love God and to have Him in constant remembrance are two things 
so inseparable that St. Bernard calls charity the eye that unceasingly 
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gazes upon God. Thus do the God-loving walk before God’s counte- 
nance. If you wish, then, to know whether you love God, ask your- 
selves how often you think of Him. For it is certain that he who 
loves God thinks frequently of Him; and he who thinks not often 
of Him, loves Him not. 

Again, he who loves God has zeal for God’s honor and glory. We 
are not indifferent to the honor of our friends. On the other hand, 
we care little how they fare who have not our affection. He who 
truly loves God cannot be indifferent when God’s commands are 
despised, when His name is misused, His commandments neglected. 
He who loves God has zeal for God’s honor and glory. He will not 
listen unmoved when God is blasphemed, when religion is ridiculed. 

This is another test of your love of God. Are you solicitous 
about the honor of God? Do you manifest your disapproval when 
it is assailed? Do you avoid the company of those who revile 
religion and things divine? 

The love of God is, furthermore, manifested in our love of our 
brethren, because all men are the children of God, and, therefore, the 
welfare of our fellow men should be dear to us, as it is to God. 

Examine your heart in this matter, too, because it is certain and 
true that he who does not love his fellow men has not divine charity. 

Those who love God truly will desire His presence, His company. 
They know that God is everywhere, yet, as they cannot see Him 
here in this world, they yearn to behold Him in reality, to enjoy 
Him perfectly. They sigh with the Royal Prophet: “My soul 
thirsts for God, the living water. When shall I go there where I 
can behold His face? When will that blessed hour sound that calls 
me out of this life? O when, finally, shall I be conducted to the 
eternal wedding banquet in the celestial city, and behold Him face 
to face whom heretofore I have had the grace only to enjoy under 
poor forms ?” 

How does your love of God prove itself under this touchstone? 
It means that those who truly love God are zealous in prayer, zeal- 
ous in attending divine services, zealous in receiving the Sacra- 
ments. They flee and abhor sin because it deprives them of their 
friendship of God. 

Search your hearts, dear brethren, and see if you discover these 
marks of the love of God. If they are not present, you have not 
the true love of God, without which no one can gain eternal salva- 
tion. Amen. 
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THE VENERATION OF SAINTS 


To believe in God, to hope in God, to love God—this is what is 
ordered for us by the first commandment. But the question arises: 
Are we not to hope in any one else, not love any one else, not vener- 
ate any one else, not even the saints in heaven? Do we commit a 
sin against this commandment by invoking and venerating the saints 
in heaven? 

There are, to this day, those who accuse Catholics of being 
idolaters, because we venerate the saints; they accuse us of wor- 
shiping the saints in the same way as we worship the Lord. This, 
however, as every well-instructed Catholic knows, is not the doctrine 
nor the practise of the Church. The Church teaches that it is lawful, 
befitting and profitable to venerate the saints, but she also teaches 
that there is a great difference between the worship offered to God 
and the veneration given to the saints. 

The veneration of the saints is not simply a notion that in the 
course of time was incorporated into our religion. It is an ancient 
devotion, founded in holy Scripture, confirmed by the blood of 
martyrs and attested by the teaching of the fathers. It has been 
practised since the very beginning of the Church. The veneration 
of saints is part of our creed, and it is inseparable from the doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints. This article of faith tells us that the 
saints received into heaven have not ceased to be united to us, they 
are still our brethren in Christ, as are our fellow men still living on 
earth. Is it worthy of censure then, or is it idolatrous to honor our 
brother in Christ, to ask one another’s help, to have recourse to those 
who we know can and will gladly help us? It cannot be anything 
else but right and proper, and in our veneration of the saints we do 
nothing more than that. 

In honoring the saints we really do that only which God himself 
does. Christ the Lord testified: “If any man minister to Me, him 
will my Father honor” (John xii, 26). God, therefore, knows and 
loves the saints as His faithful children. Christ loves them as His 
brethren. The Holy Ghost recognizes in them the precious temples 
that He during their lives adorned with His gifts. Is it not befitting 
then, that we honor those who are honored by God himself? 

We invoke the saints that they may intercede for us with God, and 
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that through their merits they may obtain for us the special graces 
which we have not merited for ourselves. To God their prayers 
are greatly more acceptable than ours; they carry our petitions to 
the very throne of God, just as the Angel Raphael offered up to the 
Lord the prayer of the pious Tobias; we implore them to ask God 
in our stead; to be our advocates and to plead at the throne of the 
Almighty in our behalf. We honor and invoke the saints, also, to 
make profession of our belief in the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, and to manifest our desire to participate in their merits. 

While the veneration of saints is obviously most proper, it is also 
holy and part of the worship of God, for God himself is thereby 
honored. We cannot admire and honor the saints for their great 
virtues, their heroism, their steadfastness, without at the same time 
extolling the power and grace of God who worked these great things 
in the saints, who made out of frail vessels those glorious instru- 
ments for the glory of God and the salvation of men. 

The remembrance of the saints impels us, again, to imitate their 
deeds and to become like unto them—in life and in death. By 
venerating them we learn how to pass the brief days of our earthly 
pilgrimage in pleasing God, and how to merit the beautiful crown 
that adorns the saints. We learn to be pious, righteous, patient, 
meek, humble; in brief, we learn the art of being holy. By leading 
good lives we obtain extraordinary graces from God, and secure the 
patronage of the saints and their powerful assistance. 

The fact that the invocation of the saints is well pleasing to God, 
and profitable to those who practise it, is attested by many instances 
in the Old Testament as well as in the New. When Patriarch Jacob 
was blessing the children of Joseph, he invoked his guardian angel 
and said: “The angel that delivereth me from all evils, bless these 
boys” (Gen. xlviii, 16). When God threatened to punish those who 
had reviled Job, He made known to them that they might avert 
punishment by getting Job to pray for them and He would hear 
his prayer and spare them (Job xlii, 7). 

There is a vast difference between the worship of God and the 
veneration of the saints. We acknowledge only one God. We 
believe only in one God, hope only in one God, love only one God 
above all angels and saints; that is to say, we adore only one God. 
We do not adore the saints, but venerate them, as His friends and 
faithful servants, by paying them a homage very different from that 
which we offer God. We place our hope in God, and believe that 
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from Him alone, who is the Father of all light, the source of all 
good, all good can proceed. We invoke the saints that they may 
intercede for us, and through their prayers obtain for us the graces 
that are unobtainable by our own merits. We know perfectly well 
that the saints of their own power are incapable of helping us; that 
they have power only through the grace and omnipotence of God; 
that, therefore, they are neither godly nor like God, but only the 
servants and friends of God, who graciously grants what they ask 
for us. 

The Church desires that the exterior veneration should manifest 
the fact that the homage paid to God is superior to that offered to 
the saints. 

When a church or an altar is named in honor of a saint, the 
Church itself or the altar is dedicated not to the saint, but solely 
to God alone. And although we say, for instance, the Church of 
St. Sebastian, of St. John, or Our Lady’s Altar, the Altar of St. 
Aloysius, this does not mean that these houses of God, or altars, are 
erected and dedicated to the saints, but to God in memory of these 
saints and in remembrance of their work for God. 

The Protestants claim that by making the saints our mediators we 
deny that Christ is the mediator between God and man, and they 
say that because Christ is the mediator it is unnecessary, even an 
offense, to invoke other mediators. 

If it were true that the saints must not be invoked because Christ 
is the only mediator, then it would not be lawful for any of us to 
pray for one another. Holy Writ plainly directs: “Pray for one 
another, that you may be saved” (James v, 16). Of course, Christ 
is the mediator of our salvation. He has reconciled us with God 
through His own power, through His own merits, through making 
complete satisfaction for all our sins. Christ is also our intercessor 
with God, not as the saints intercede by prayers and petitions, but 
through His own merits. For this reason we say in our prayers 
not “Christ pray for us,” but “Christ have mercy on us.” On the 
contrary, when we invoke a saint, we do not say “have mercy upon 
us,” but “pray for us.” We, therefore, profess clearly and plainly 
that we do not adore nor invoke the saints like God, who can help 
of his own power, but that we ask them to pray for us, that through 
their intercession we may be granted by God that which we cannot 
obtain of our own accord. 

Thus we recognize in the saints the miraculous hand of the Lord, 
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and we praise the Lord in His saints. For it is none other that works 
miracles but God who calms wind and wave with a word. In Him 
alone do we believe, Him alone do we adore, and in venerating the 
saints we give testimony to our belief that they owe to God all that 
they are, that they were saved, as we expect to be saved, by faith, 
hope and charity. Amen. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 


THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


ON BLESSEDNESS 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 
“Be glad, and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven.”—Matt. v, 1, 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The appropriateness of the Sermon of Blessedness to the 
day of the Blessed Saints. God made us to be happy and Christ shows 
- how to be happy here below in anticipation of the supreme felicity of 

eaven. 

II. Beatitude or the possession of the kingdom of God on Earth con- 
sists in the well-founded hope of heaven. Our nature is such that this 
hope is a source of joy. Christ assures us that his followers shall rejoice, 

III, The conditions of blessedness on earth are eight. The eight 
Beatitudes: the first and eighth; the second and seventh; the third and 
sixth; the fourth and fifth. 

. The wise man, like the saints, builds his house of happiness, not 
on the shifting sands, like the foolish builder, but on the solid rock 
of Christ’s word. 


To-day’s gospel contains the Beatitudes. These are eight declara- 
tions of great spiritual happiness made by Jesus Christ on a certain 
memorable occasion for the hope and comfort of His followers. Their 
singular appropriateness to the feast of All Saints cannot escape us. 
For this day is commemorative of those happy ones whom we call 
blessed, who while on earth chose the blessed way of living as 
pointed out by the Lord and who thereby came to enjoy the blessed- 
ness of life with God in heaven, as the Catholic Church which has 
canonized them is the witness. How fitting, then, that this code 
of blessedness, proclaimed by the mouth of the Divine Word and 
tested by the experience of all the saints, should be placed before 
us to-day! 

Beatitude or blessedness means felicity, happiness ; it pertains to the 
soul; and consists in its perfect well-being, in which there is no need 
or want or desire unfulfilled. The supreme degree of this condition 
of being is found in heaven where, as it is written, “the eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, what things God hath prepared for them that love Him.” But 
God would not have us await the next life to enjoy all His good 
things; He promises and gives them to us while we abide here be- 
low in a measure consistent with our human nature. And having 
made the happiness of heaven the end of our being, He so created 
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us that we should crave for a taste of that felicity on earth. For 
who does not wish to be happy? Who would not learn to be truly 
happy? Is there anything else that man desires so supremely, longs 
for so intensely, pursues so persistently, for which he is willing to 
go to such lengths of labor and sacrifice? In fact, man, free in many 
respects, seems not to be free as regards this object and its pursuit ; 
he seeks it as a part of his being. And it is, for it is the end of his 
existence. And so to us is tendered Ch.ist’s gentle invitation: “come 
to Me, all you that labor, and are burdened, and I will refresh 
ou.” 

‘ Jesus saw the multitude, even as He sees us, tossed about by un- 
rest and strife, catching at every gleam of joy, often mistaking 
the shadow for the reality, often discouraged by bootless efforts, 
rarely enjoying a brief moment of real happiness. And He under- 
stood the yearnings of the human heart and pitied its failures. They 
knew not where to find the prize they coveted. He would show them. 
So He went up and sat on the hill, that all might see and hear Him; 
He sat, as became the Teacher, and opening His divine mouth He 
spoke, discoursing on happiness, as no man ever spoke. For He 
alone knew the human heart and the nature of things, which He 
had. created. He knew the woful blunders and sad wanderings of 
men chasing the rainbows of pleasure. Therefore He would teach 
them the real source of happiness. And they listened with a new 
and strong hope in their souls. How well the truly wise of all 
times and climes, of é¢very age and condition of life, have listened 
since then, the peopled courts of heaven this day testify. So ought 
we to listen and learn, “that our joy may be full.” Christ, the 
Teacher, will show us how to be happy. Christ, the Physician, will 
prescribe for our miseries. 

Beatitude.—Jesus in these eight beatitudes proclaims certain ones 
blessed, and specifies wherein they are blessed. Let us see what is 
the happiness which He promises and what are the conditions for 
obtaining it. The supreme felicity of the human soul, we have 
said, is found in heaven alone. The real happiness of man on earth 
is bound up in his belief and knowledge, in his hope and appreciation 
of the fact, that his “is the kingdom of heaven.” What is this 
kingdom, whether we call it of heaven, or of Christ, or of God, 
for in any case the same is meant? “My kingdom,” said the 
Saviour, “is not of this world.” .Yet He was in the world and 
here among men He established the kingdom of God. And of 
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those whom He had gathered together to make up His kingdom, 
He spoke thus: “the world hath hated them, because they are not 
of the world, as I also am not of the world.” To whom also He 
spoke, saying: “lf you had been of the world, the world would love 
its own.” 

From which it appears with tolerable clearness that the blessed 
realm set up by Christ for men, while being in this world, is not 
of this world; and, while being of the next world, is not yet in the 
next world. It is both earthly and heavenly,: earthly, because located 
here necessarily where is the abode of men for whom it is intended: 
heavenly, because its substance is from above. Actual possession of 
God’s paradise, such as is the lot of the blessed whom we honor 
to-day, is not necessarily the meaning of Christ’s words; nor is it 
the bare promise of such bliss one day to be enjoyed, that is aimed 
at. There is, we know, a pure joy in the expectation of that blessed- 
ness, in that anticipation based on the sure ground of divine hope, 
on the promise of the Saviour who is faithful; there is a holy and 
all satisfying relish in the foretaste of celestial peace, when we feel 
that we all but hold the goal in our grasp; when the road ahead 
is secure, the end beckons us on and it reaches out to embrace us. 
And the atmosphere which pervades the throne of God descends 
from the everlasting hills and fills the vale wherein we dwell, dis- 
pelling every human evil, extinguishing every foolish desire, saturat- 
ing us with holy contentment and peace, soothing the inherent 
weaknesses of our frail nature with the balm of assured hope. 

Various have been the teachers of the secret of happiness since 
the world began; and countless have been, and are, the sources 
whence it is said true felicity flows. But Christ’s is the only authori- 
tative word on the subject, according to whom true blessedness rests 
for its foundation on the firm hope of heaven; and to possess this 
hope is to possess the kingdom of God. Without it neither riches, 
nor honors, nor yet pleasures bring surcease of pain. On no other 
ground can the soul build its palace of peace. Without it she can 
only raise castles in the air, out of the stuff dreams are made of; a 
breath shatters it, and misery again gloats over the ruins. The soul 
is never at rest until she finds rest in God, in the possession of His 
kingdom. 

There is a law of our being according to which the thought of 
assured bliss is a source of bliss, just as the thought of impending 
evil brings distress ; according to which all present happiness is but 
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an empty mockery if the future frowns with disaster, and actual 
sufferings become sweet if the cloud shows but for a moment its 
silver lining. The fabled Damocles furnishes us with an illustra- 
tion of this truth, for although the reality of evil did not touch him, 
the anticipation was indeed harrowing in the extreme. The tyrant 
of Syracuse invited him to a banquet spread with such lavish sump- 
tuousness and so surrounded with every circumstance of luxury 
that there seemed at least at that time and place to be no room for 
sorrow or pain. At the table which groaned under the weight of 
good things, the sycophant was given the place of honor. His heart 
overflowed with pride and pleasure until he was minded in the midst 
of the feast to look up. What was his horror to behold hanging 
over his head by a mere thread a gigantic sword gleaming with 
fearful menace from its naked blade! The spectacle of his poisoned 
joy, his unconcealed terror and anguish was the revenge which the 
tyrant sought. 

“Rejoice, and be glad,” the Lord tells us, “for your reward shall 
be very great in heaven.” This is the basis of the beatitude offered 
us by the Saviour—not a mere shadow, but a very substantial real- 
ity. For “seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” What things? All 
things necessary to your happiness here and hereafter. “But yet 
rejoice not in this, that spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice in 
this, that your names are written in heaven.” Thus we have “the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
“Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your heavenly Father to 
give you a kingdom.” “For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink,” as St. Paul warns us; for Jesus himself tells us: “the king- 
dom of God is within you.” It is within us, in the blessed thought, 
hope and trust, in the blessed assurance, that the future holds for 
us, just beyond the turn of the road, a felicity such as “eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man.” “Be glad,” therefore, “and rejoice, for your reward is very 
great in heaven.” You do not actually possess the treasure as yet, 
but “seek, and ye shall find; ask, and it shall be given unto you.” 
Just as on earth the striving after perfection is perfection, just so 
is the enjoyment of heaven really begun for him who makes it the 
term of his efforts. Heaven is in the soul of him who tries seriously 
to secure for himself that ultimate prize and while he is so occupied. 
“For the kingdom of God is within you.” 
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Conditions of Beatitude-—This being happiness, as we under- 
stand it, what are the conditions for obtaining it? Or, if we wish 
to make the secret of happiness in this life consist in the sure hope 
of heaven, how shall this hope be made secure? Where are the 
blessed to whom the kingdom of God is promised, who even here 
below enjoy by anticipation the felicity of heaven? Christ re 
peated the promise of the kingdom under eight forms. There are 
eight virtues which seem to possess the magic power of making 
men happy in the hope of heaven. They may be classified under 
four heads. 

I. In the first and last place, Christ made the promise literal: 
“for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” He addressed Himself to 
the “poor in spirit,” and to those “who suffer persecution for jus- 
tice’ sake.” These then are blessed, having a clear title to the king- 
dom? Why? Because they voluntarily put aside the pleasure of 
those things which deceive men in the blind search after happiness 
and lead them away from the true source, namely, riches and honors. 
We should give particular notice to the quality of the choice made 
by these blessed ones. Concerning wealth, they strip themselves of 
affection for it—“the poor in spirit”; and they “suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake”—that is, for conscience sake, for truth, for God. 
It were easy for the latter, as many men do, to sacrifice duty and 
the service they owe to God for the friendship and esteem of the 
world; and the world would honor them for it. The former have 
nothing of earthly goods and are content, or, having much, are not 
attached thereto. In both cases the guiding principle and watch- 
word of life is: “perish riches, perish friendships and honors, if 
they demand the sacrifice of duty and conscience.” Let a man 
talk and act thus, and his is the kingdom of heaven. This is the 
royal way to God and the path is strewn with the choicest yield of 
happiness. 

It was but a counsel of the Lord to the rich young man to sell 
all his possessions, and then come and follow Him; it is a precept 
to renounce whatever is an obstacle to the keeping of the law of 
God. And the more complete and generous that renunciation, the 
more secure is made the kingdom of God. It is likewise a counsel 
of perfection to seek contumely and stripes; but the law often re- 
quires us to withstand the assaults of evil under enticing forms, 
to struggle and bleed in the cause of the soul in order to make good 
our title to the kingdom. Christ’s mission from the Father was to 
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‘bring good tidings to the truly poor: “evangelizare paupeni- 


bus misit Me.” Similarly it is written: “blessed are you, when they 
revile you, and persecute you, speak all that is evil against you, 
untruly, for My sake—rejoice, and be glad.” Those who thus 
empty themselves of what men falsely esteem as good, God fills 
with His own good things. 

II. To possess the land—the promised land, the land of the 
kingdom—this is the second blessing; it is promised to the meek. 
And like unto it is the second last wherein it is said that the peace- 
ful shall be called the children of God. Children of God are heirs 
of God and co-heirs with Christ, according to the apostle; and their 
inheritance is the kingdom, the land of the promise. Such is the 
lot of the meek and the peaceful. How different is it in human . 
affairs where it is usually by men of violence and war that king- 
doms are acquired and maintained and transmitted to their de- 
scendants. The conquest of the kingdom of God, so contrary in 
all things to those of earth, is made by utterly contrary means. 
Christ, with whom we are co-heirs, who won His inheritance imi- 
tating the lamb led to the slaughter, who shows us by His example 
how to succeed, was announced by the prophet as the Prince of 
Peace; and He says of Himself: “learn of Me, because I am 
meek. . .” It is by making ourselves like Him that we deserve 
to share His inheritance, to become His brothers and sons of God. 
They who have little faith are apt to be affrighted by the thought 
of conquest by means of peace and meekness, qualities of the con- 
quered and down-trodden. But “have confidence,” says the Lord, 
“I have overcome the world.” As of old the sire blessed his eldest 
son and by this blessing transmitted the inheritance, so have we, so 
to speak, the testamentary words of Christ: “blessed are the meek, 
for they shall possess the land; blessed are the peaceful, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” . 

III. That cleanness of heart should be one of the conditions of 
the blessedness which is the fruit of the possession of the kingdom 
of heaven is not surprising, when we recall that it is revealed that 
“nothing defiled can enter the kingdom of God”; and that the very 
angels are not pure in His sight. It is because they are pure spirits, 
bereft of the flesh, that the blessed are able to behold the vision of 
the Creator. And as for the blessed of earth, to hearts stripped of 
carnal affections, to hearts clean, God shows Himself in all His 
works and makes His presence felt and enjoyed by that sense of the 
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soul which, being purified, is made keen for, the things 
of the spirit. In this they are blessed and therein is the foretaste 
- of heaven. The flesh perceives only the things of the flesh. When 
God hid Himself under the flesh of a little babe, the first to see Him, 
the first to recognize Him, were those whose eyes were anointed 
with the ointment of purity, the Virgin Mary, the chaste Joseph, 
the angels, the innocent shepherds. 

To others, too, is God present here below. The Scripture tells 
us that the Holy Ghost is the Paraclete, that is, the Consoler; and 
the balm of holy consolation is brought to the soul in which He 
dwells. Now, the third Beatitude, as a pendant to the sixth, offers 
the joy of such a consolation, the joy of the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, to those who mourn: “blessed are they who mourn, for they 
shall be consoled.”” And why should they who mourn be likened 
to the clean of heart? Because pain purifies and sorrow cleanses 
the soul; tears wash away stains and all the dross of sin is burnt 
away in the furnace of affliction. They choose the Cross of Christ 
in preference to the sinful pleasures of the world; they are sad- 
dened by the folly which says: “let us eat, drink and be merry”; 
they sit in sorrow over their own sins and weep for the offenses 
offered their Maker by the malice of creatures. And to them are ad- 
dressed the words of Christ: “amen, amen, I say to you, that you 
shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice; and you shall be 
made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be changed into joy ... and 
your joy no man shall take from you.” 

IV. Finally, blessedness, which is founded on the sure hope of 
heaven, is presented to us as the fruit, on the one hand, of an all- 
absorbing desire of being just in the sight of God, of being holy and 
pleasing to Him; and, on the other, as the fruit of mercy shown. 
This eager desire is likened, in the strong words of the Saviour, to 
a hunger and thirst of justice. And this justice, or righteousness, 
since we are sinners, is to be obtained only through the great mercy 
of God. It is, therefore, really a longing after mercy; and they 
who thus crave “shall be filled” with all they desire. Then, he who 
desires mercy, must not refuse it to others, else he shall not obtain 
it for himself; he must in this imitate the God who is all mercy: 
“blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

Herein appears the economy of God’s dealings with men. In 
the regular order of things, our wants are filled according to our 
humility in recognizing and appreciating our necessities, and to our 
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earnestness in desiring to have them relieved. The greater our 
earnestness, the surer the obtaining. The zeal for sanctity, which 
amounts to a hunger and thirst, cannot fail to bend the mercy of God 
unto a bountiful bestowal. And not only is this sincerity of ours 
tested fairly by our willingness to treat others as we would be 
treated, but Christ expressly tells us that “with what judgment you 
judge, you shall be judged; and with what measure you mete, it 
shall be measured to you again”; and “if you will forgive men 
their offences, your heavenly Father will forgive you also your 
offences. But more familiar are the words which we recite so often: 
“Our Father . . . forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” Since, then, on the mercy of God depends 
our salvation and on a reasonable expectation of salvation depends 
that beatitude which is the possession of the kingdom of God, they 
truly are blessed who, longing for mercy and showing it to others, 
secure it, and with it the fulfilment of the promise of Christ. 

Conclusion—St. Matthew thus concludes the Sermon on the 
Mount of Beatitudes: “and it came to pass when Jesus had fully 
ended, the people were in admiration of His doctrine.” He had 
revealed to them a secret, a secret nearest and dearest to their 
hearts, the secret of being happy. And they trusted in His word, 
for He taught them “as one having authority, and not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees.” Why should they not do as He said? Why should 
they not win the prize which they coveted and which He taught 
them how to gain? Many, then as now, were like the foolish man 
that “heareth these My words and doth them not,” like him “that 
built his house upon the sand, and the rain fell, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that house, and 
it fell, and great was the fall thereof.” But the saints whose mem- 
ory we honor, heeding the precious words and practicing them, were 
like the wise man “that built his house upon a rock, and the rain 
fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded on a rock.” 

Let us build the house of our happiness here and hereafter in 
like manner, not on the shifting sands of human theories of well- 
being, but on the solid rock of Christ’s words. Let us seek the 
beatitude which He points out to us as the only true one, which 
He promises to us. And let us fulfill the conditions of that blessed- 
ness, as the saints have done who this day enjoy the bliss of 
Paradise. Thus will the kingdom of God be ours. 
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ALL SOULS’ DAY 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead that they may be 
loosed from theis sins.”—II. Macchabees xii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Christian revelation is one united whole. 
Each part is a witness to the other parts. Example: (1) of the broken 
vase, (2) tablet, (3) sculpture. Fragmentary Christianity requires Pur- 
ory for its completion. 

he Incarnation is primarily a reconciliation. Hence a restoration of 
justice. A just system of rewards and punishments is not obtained by a 
sanction of merely heaven and hell. Lesser sins deserve lesser puntsh- 
ments. Lesser sins, however, can have no place in heaven. Hence, the 
need of a place of temporary punishment. Reason can show the fitness of 
such a punishment. But revelation only can tell us its nature. 

II. Nature of the punishment seen from the nature of sin. Sin is 
wrong love or imperfect love. Can only be undone by right and perfect 
love. This is best expressed by prayer and sacrifice. Holy and wholesome 
thought. Holy, because it tends to the center of all holiness; wholesome, 
because it leads to the consummation of all things. The Mass more 
wondrous than prayer under the old law. Calvary expressed a love of 
infinite worth. After Calvary, Christ preached immediately to the spirits 
in prison. Henceforward, however, Calvary should be perpetuated in the 
Mass. A sacrifice and a Sacrament. The li iving partake only of the Sac- 
rament. The dead have the sacrifice offered for them. The love conveyed 
to them enables them to sustain the purgatorial pains. Christ is the 
victim and chief priest. But all the faithful share in offering the sacrifice, 
Thus all the faithful are in living communion with the dead. This implies 
a return love on the part of the holy souls. 

III. The doctrine of Purgatory with its corresponding devotion to the 
holy souls is the true antidote to the prevalent dangers of spiritualism 
and occultism. It satisfies intelligence. It satisfies love and affection for 
the dead. The spiritualist rejects the revelation of Christ and conse-, 
quently has no rules for the scientific discernment of spirits. He gets into 
communication with evil spirits, and suffers loss accordingly both spiritu- 
ually and corporally. 

Conclusion.—Avoid all spiritualistic and occult teaching. Get clear ideas 
about the teaching of the Church. This leads to holy and wholesome 
devotion. Scripture implicit. Decrees of the Church more explicit. 
Further guidance to be sought from the universal practise of the Church. 
Why many Masses can be offered for one soul. 


A vase is broken in two pieces. From one we can infer what 
the other is like. An archeologist discovers a broken tablet con- 
taining part of an inscription. By reference to manuscripts, books 
and other tablets he can complete the inscription. The task, how- 
ever, is much more difficult than the piecing together of the broken 
vase. It is not so difficult, however, as the completion of some of 
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the most magnificent examples of sculpture which exist only in 
fragment. Modern artists have made many attempts to supply the 
missing fragments of a Medici. But it is mere guess work. Simi- 
larly there is a strong movement at the present day to piece up the 
fragmentary religion which was broken off from Catholicism at the 
time of the Reformation. That fragment was wanting, amongst 
other things, in a true doctrine concerning the state of the dead. In 
one respect it was like the piece of broken vase. The fragment 
that remained showed the need of another fragment. But like the 
statue, it could not be completed by guess work. Rather must it 
be completed like the tablet by reference to authentic documents 
and tradition. The doctrine of purgatory is an essential part of the 
whole Christian revelation. If those who have lost it wish to find 
it they must seek for it in that system of truth which has been 
handed down from Christ in the safe custody of the Catholic 
Church. The only alternative is guess work. And the result of 
guess work may be observed in the vagaries of spiritualism and 
the multitudinous fungus growths of occult science and practice. 
First, then, we may notice that the other parts of the Christian 
revelation need this doctrine of purgatory for their completion. 
The Incarnation of our Lord was first and foremost a reconciliation. 
The infinite majesty and dignity of God had been outraged. An 
infinite injustice had been done. A love of infinite worth which had 
been rejected could only be won back again by a love of infinite 
worth. Hence the suffering and death of Christ had for their chief 
purpose the restoration of perfect justice between God and man. 
The application of this redemption to individual souls would con- 
sequently be marked with justice. The justice might be tempered 
with mercy, but it could never be supplanted by injustice. The 
sinner might get less punishment than he deserved, but never more. 
And so we find that the Catholic doctrine of purgatory teaches 
of a system of just punishments suited to the nature of the sins 
committed. If there were no purgatory then the departed soul must 
be destined either to heaven or to hell. But experience tells of 
countless people who die and who are neither sufficiently good 
enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell. Let us think of some 
of our best friends. We know that they had their faults, that 
they gave way to temper and rash judgment, but yet did not steal 
nor blaspheme. Nay, they were very sorry for the sins which they 
did commit. Common sense tells us that they would not deserve 
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an eternal torment. Yet each one of those sins had produced an 
effect upon the soul, and that effect could only be counteracted by 
something contrary to sin, namely, by love. The defect in the soul 
produced by sin could have no place in heaven, because there every- 
things is perfect. Hence the fragmentary doctrine of sin, heaven 
and hell, requires for its completion the doctrine of a purgatory, of 
a place where souls are detained for a time, where a temporal pun- 
ishment may wipe away the stains of sin, where renewed acts of 
love may nullify the evil effects of imperfect love. 

It is one thing, however, to see that some such purification is 
wanted, but is quite another thing to know exactly what it is that 
is wanted. Human reason can infer the need of a process but only 
revelation can tell us what the process is. The Church, as guardian 
of the revelation, teaches us that the departed in purgatory are 
helped by the prayers and suffrages of the faithful on earth, and 
especially by the sacrifice of the Mass. 

See now how this revelation illumines our reason. The souls of 
the departed are tainted with the effects of wrong love and im- 
perfect love. The taint can only be removed by contrary acts. Those 
acts, however, must be energized by God. God on His part has 
ordained that He will produce His effect through intermediary 
causes. He will make love respond to love. He will complete the 
good work which He has begun through the instrumentality of that 
love which expresses itself in prayer and sacrifice. 

“It is a holy and wholesome thought,” says the inspired writer 
of the book of Machabees, “to pray for the dead, that they may 
be loosed from their sins.” Prayer is the strongest and intensest 
energy of a creature in its Godward efforts. When, therefore, this 
energy is put forth on behalf of a beloved soul waiting patiently 
for its final reward it is especially holy and wholesome. It is holy 
because it helps the waiting soul to draw nearer and nearer to the 
God who is all holiness. It is wholesome because it tends directly 
to that final consummation of all things, when God shall have counted 
out the number of His jewels, and made the number of His elect 
complete. 

The Church of to-day, however, possesses a much more won- 
drous way of helping the dead than was known to the writer of 
the book of Machabees. The sacrifice of the Mass is an offering 
of the Blood of God. If wrong love and imperfect love require 
right love and perfect love to counteract them, then there can be 
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nothing more effective than the love of the Incarnate Son which 
was expressed in blood on Calvary. The perfect sacrifice on Calvary 
was for the undoing of all sin and of all the effects of sin. But after 
it was offered once for all it needed to be applied to individual 
souls. As soon as it was complete, as soon as the last drop of 
blood was shed, as soon as body and soul were torn asunder, Christ 
went first to apply His redemption to the souls in the prison-house 
of the dead. To those who had gone before and were waiting in 
the limbo of the fathers, Christ went and preached the good news 
that sin was conquered and that heaven was opened. 

For those who should die in His favor after the Resurrection 
he had ordained another means of visitation. He had instituted 
a rite which was at once a Sacrament and a sacrifice. This rite 
was to be a mystical continuation of His sacrifice of blood on the 
Cross. It was to be a means of conveying the identical love which 
was poured forth on Calvary to all who wanted that love. Offered 
in the form of a sacrifice, it was given to God. Offered in the form 
of a Sacrament, it was given to the souls of men. By partaking of 
the Sacrament man could eat the Flesh-blood of Christ and thus take 
in the love which worked against sin. But such is the nature of 
a Sacrament that it cannot be received after death. In some mysteri- 
ous. way, however, which we cannot fully understand, God has 
ordained that the living may have the Holy Sacrifice offered on 
behalf of the dead. The love of Christ, which is thereby placed at 
our disposal, can be directed to the holy souls. They suffer even 
as by fire. They require the divine love to enable them to sustain 
that sharp purgation whereby all that is imperfect in them may be 
rectified. The chief priest who offers this sacrifice is Christ him- 
self. He also is the victim. And, by a marvelous condescension, 
He allows merely human priests to be His instruments in perform- 
ing the great rite. He allows all the faithful who are alive to 
participate in the offering. Nay, he allows all, priest and people, 
to eat the spiritual food and drink the spiritual drink which has 
been offered in sacrifice. Thus a divine communion is set up be- 
tween the living and the dead. All become united in that one living 
bond, the bond of the love of God, united to each other, united to 
God, united to each other in God. 

Communion of this kind implies an all-round love in return. If 
we say Mass for the dead, or if we have Mass said for the dead, 
then, surely, the dead will show their love for us by their supplica- 
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tions on our behalf. Hence the Church allows and encourages 
prayer to the holy souls. We may ask them to help us in our temp- 
tations. It will be to them a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for us that we may be loosed from our sins. If we say Mass for 
the dead, or if we have Mass said for the dead, then surely God 
will show His love to us for our efforts to realize His desires, 
Hence there is a holy and wholesome thought prevalent in the 
Church whereby the faithful, in order to obtain some favor for 
themselves, have Mass said for the holy souls. 

The doctrine of purgatory, together with its corresponding devo- 
tion to the holy souls, provides the believer with all that satisfac- 
tion which the spiritualist seeks and yet fails to find. First, it 
satisfies his intelligence. It is an integral part of that wonderful 
system of Catholic truth which commands the assent of over two 
hundred million Christians. It came from the mind of Him who was 
divine intelligence itself. Secondly, it satisfies his will. It is a 
mystery in the highest and deepest sense. Enough is revealed to 
justify belief and consequent love. But much more is concealed. 
There is ever a receding “beyond” in the world of the departed 
which excites our yearning. Thus, by the devotional life of prayer 
and sacrifice we can always be improving our experimental know- 
ledge of our departed friends. It is through their practical devo- 
tion to the dead that the saints have been especially illumined con- 
cerning their state. Hence we have that marvelous insight into 
the reasons and nature of ‘the purgatorial flames which has been 
written down by St. Catherine of Genoa. There is nothing in her 
treatise that is not implicitly contained in the short decree of the 
Council of Trent. Yet, what a help it is in promoting our devo- 
tion to the holy souls. We feel as we read the pages of the saint 
that we are under the guidance of one who is familiar with the 
inner recesses of the waiting place of the dead. Then this practical 
devotion of ours operates as a Satisfaction to our feelings and 
sympathies. If the revelation of purgatory were merely a com- 
munication of knowledge concerning the state of the dead, it might 
possibly be a cause of intense pain to us. We should know of the 
sufferings of the dead and be unable to help them. But the revela- 
tion includes the knowledge of a way in which we may help the 
dead, and that knowledge fills a void in our hearts, for it puts us 
in a position:to show our tender affection towards those whom 
we love. 
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The spiritualist, on the other hand, has none of this satisfaction. 
He thinks he has evidence enough that he can communicate with the 
souls of the dead. But the thought of it is neither holy nor whole- 
some to him. God has revealed so much concerning the state of the 
departed, and only so much as shall suffice for that intercommunion 
necessary for fulfilling the end of the Incarnation. Consequently, 
if any part of that revelation is despised, if its laws are disobeyed, 
the result can only be an impoverishment of the life of inter- 
communion. Without the guidance of the Church’s rules, there 
can be no scientific discernment of spirits. The evil ones have 
opportunity given to them for working out their malicious aims. 
Thus under these circumstances the thought of communicating 
with the dead becomes not only unholy but also unwholesome. The 
practise of spiritualism leads to insanity, and the victims of this 
unholy practice become the most hopeless cases in our lunatic 
asylums. 

We turn away then in disgust from the garbage of spiritualisti 
teaching and the so-called occult sciences. We turn to the whole- 
some food of doctrine which has been given to us by Christ and 
which is dispensed by the Church. It is a doctrine which has stood 
the test of two thousand years of devotional life. It has ministered 
in a healthy and fruitful way to the fostering of that intercom- 
munion between the living and the dead, by which the living can 
know all that is necessary concerning the dead, and by which they 
can help their departed brethren in the highest possible way. In 
these days, however, we must insist on the principle that a holy 
and wholesome devotion to the dead can only be practised when 
we have a holy and wholesome doctrine concerning the dead. The 
doctrine is not very explicit in Holy Scripture. It is more so in 
the decrees of the Church. Wherever a doctrine is thus embodied 
in the life of the Church rather than in books, we must have recourse 
to the life of the Church for our guidance. Now it is the universal 
custom of the Church to have many Masses said for the dead, even 
for individual souls. One Mass is of infinite value, sufficient in 
itself to free any soul from purgatory. We do not, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with having only one Mass said. It may be that 
God chooses to apply one Mass to one soul and another to another. 
We cannot depend on our own judgment in the matter: we must 
follow the practise of the Church. So also with our prayers for 
the dead. It may be that our first prayer for a departed friend 
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opens the gate of heaven for him. But we do not know. The 
number of the elect has been purposely kept concealed from ys. 
It is part of the mystery of the Communion of Saints. The un- 
certainty is a motive to make us persevere in prayer for the dead. 
The prayer may not necessarily be applied to the person named in 
our prayer. But it will not be lost. It will be applied to some 
soul which, perhaps, needs it more. It will serve the function, too, 
of putting us in closer union with the spirit world. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON HELL 
BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’’—Heb. x, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. What is the viewpoint of outsiders on the doctrine of hell? 
What is the Catholic position? The importance of meditating frequently 
on hell? 

II. A hasty glance at hell—it may one day be our fate; the subject 
merits dispassionate consideration. 

IIT. The relation between this and other revealed doctrines; it cannot be 
rejected without losing hold on all other doctrines; this doctrine required 
for a full knowledge of God; free will demands the existence of hell; hell 
needed as a sanction for divine law; hell teaches the difference between 
mortal and venial sin; by the denial of hell the doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion is reduced to nothing; this doctrine is connected with the doctrine of 
the judgment, predestination, reprobation, final perseverance, penance, etc. 

IV. The doctrine of hell makes for morality in the world. 

V. This doctrine decisively laid down in the Old and New Testaments. 

VI. It is a great uniform idea in all natural religions; it has the ap- 
proval of reason, conscience and of nature itself. 

VII. Exhortation founded on the writings of St. John. 


I. It is important for us to instruct ourselves well about any 
doctrine that is especially attacked. We must be prepared to 
answer objections, to convince others, at, any, rate, to defend 
the reasonableness of our own belief. The subject of hell has of 
late years attracted much attention in the world. It is a doctrine 
very repugnant to those who are outside the Catholic Church, espe- 
cially to those whose aggressive infidelity and irregular lives make 
them feel that they have an intimate personal interest in the subject. 
The doctrine is felt to be too terrible by many to be alluded to. 
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Even when people believe it they will not contemplate the possi- 
bility that they or their friends may meet so terrible a fate. With 
some sects it is becoming a tabooed subject in the pulpit. Some 
people drop it quietly out of their creed. Others who do not be- 
lieve it, but who have found it useful as a restraint upon sin, have 
been willing to maintain the belief amongst others. Some oppose 
the doctrine frantically and heap up the most plausible arguments 
against it from Scripture and reason. Few beside Catholics recognize 
the gross ignorance of the real doctrine, the confusion of mind, 
the ludicrous misrepresentations that form the substance of the 
common arguments against hell. 

We need also to consider this subject on account of its own 
intrinsic importance. It is foolish to avoid it because it is unpleas- 
ant. That will not make the doctrine less true or our position safer. 
Hell may be terrifying, but not so as to do us any real harm. If it 
should disturb our tranquillity of mind, so much the better, lest we 
be in that false peace which is no peace. To be disturbed about it 
is our best security for escaping it. There is no surer way to hell 
than to persuade ourselves that it does not exist, or to forget about 
it. To lead us to do this is one of the most successful of Satan’s 
stratagems. Fear is salutary. It is the beginning of wisdom. Fear 
is not the highest of motives, but it will always be efficient with 
men, and, therefore, cannot be dispensed with. We have to use it 
in the work of government, and we know that to some minds it is 
the only efficient motive. Human nature is not so noble that it 
can always be guided by the sense of duty or the love of God. This 
may be the case with a few exceptional souls; but with the majority 
we can dispense with no motive to virtue which is true. We must, 
therefore, descend into hell while living, that we may not descend 
there actually after death. 

Il. The question whether there is a hell or not, what its nature 
is, and whether it is eternal, is one of terrible importance to every- 
onc; and to the infidel as much as to the Catholic. Hell opens a 
most terrifying and awful prospect before us; it involves our high- 
est and most enduring interests. This life is temporary and is of 
little importance except as a preparation for the life to come. That 
life will be eternal. There are two states in it, happiness infinite 
with God in heaven, and misery inconceivable with Satan in hell. 
The sorrows of this life are great; at times they exceed the sum of 
unhappiness and are well nigh unendurable; but hell is worse than 
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all earthly sufferings. There is anguish of body and anguish of 
mind; these are described as fire, the most acute and penetrating 
torment, the most fearful of the elements. The most terrible thing 
is that hell will never end and the test will never die; there will be 
no change, no alleviation, no hope. To this fearful end a large pro- 
portion of mankind, as far as we can see, are hurrying. It may 
be our fate one day. We can never be sure of ourselves. Though 
we be saints of God, our election is not secure; we may fall as did 
the angels in heaven. In fifty years, in one year, within one week, 
some of us now present may find ourselves in that abyss of helpless 
wo. To bring this home to ourselves by careful reflection is enough 
to curdle the blood with horror. Such a subject merits the most 
careful, dispassionate consideration in all its aspects. 

III. It is important to understand the true doctrine of hell on 
account of its connection with all other Christian truths. The body 
of revealed truth does not consist of isolated atoms of different de- 
grees of importance, of which any one may be modified or rejected 
independently of the others. All depend on each other like the 
stones of an arch; each supports and is supported by all the others; 
each is absolutely necessary to the stability of the whole structure. 
Whenever heretics have rejected one single doctrine of religion, 
the sin has brought its own punishment; other doctrines have be- 
come inconsistent with one another; thence comes a repeated patch- 
ing up of the heretical creed, with the result that many more doc- 
trines are swept away. In the next discourse we shall see that the 
rejection of purgatory by the early Protestants was one of the 
causes that has made the doctrine of hell unbearable in almost all 
the sects. Let us now see how the doctrine of hell has a close con- . 
nection with certain other truths. 

1. Knowledge of hell forms part of the knowledge of God. We 
have to believe “that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him” 
(Hebrews xi, 6). Rewarding the seekers implies punishing non- 
seekers. God’s mercy is most tender, but at the same time His 
holiness is most austere and His justice rigid. He then who is in 
error about hell knows only half the truth about God. 

2. To deny hell is to misunderstand and underrate the power 
that free-will has of resisting God. If there be no hell man cannot 
finally reject God. There is no such thing as obstinacy in sin of 
final impenitence, there is no force in inveterate habits. There are 
two alternatives; either God forces the impenitent and resisting soul 
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into an unmeritorious love of Him and crushes free-will: or the 
soul repents in the next world and goes again through a course of 
supernatural training for heaven. In this case all these passages 
of Scripture and doctrines and exhortation crumble away, which 
treat this life as the time of probation and insist on the importance 
of using the present life well. 

3. Without the idea of hell, divine law loses its solemnity and 
its binding force. Effects and causes must always correspond. Each 
serves to indicate the character of the other. A law which is founded 
on the divine nature itself, as is the moral law, a measure as a rule 
for our lives which is no other than God Himself, must of neces- 
sity produce the most tremendous effects accordingly as it is observed 
or neglected. If the consequences of any transgression are be- 
lieved to be petty and transient, it will be impossible to get men to 
regard the law itself as supremely important, and in fact it cannot 
be of much importance. 

4. The transgression of the law, or sin, at once ceases to be 
a serious matter to a man who does not believe in hell. If the lot of 
all men is the same beyond the grave, if infinite happiness rewards 
equally the life of crime and the life of virtue, men will never be- 
lieve that two lives differ essentially, or that it is worth while 
to encounter the difficulties of a virtuous life. The difference, too, 
between mortal and venial sin would be at once obliterated. 

5. The infinite Redemption wrought by Jesus Christ is reduced 
to nothing if sin be not an infinite evil leading to an eternal hell. 
The mystery of the Atonement and the Incarnation of God the Son 
would have no adequate reason to explain them else ; and they would 
come to be regarded as unreal and untrue. 

6. The doctrine of sin and hell is intimately connected with 
many others, with the particular judgment after death, the general 
judgment at the end of the world, predestination and reprobation, 
final perseverance, the necessity of baptism and of doing penance 
for our sins. ‘ 

In fact, it may be said that the whole Bible and the whole of 
revealed truth is interwoven inseparably with the doctrine of hell. 
We can judge then of the folly of so many of the leaders of dif- 
ferent sects, who, yielding to the popular feeling against belief in 
hell, drop the obnoxious doctrine in the hope of more easily main- 
taining belief in the rest. Their unfaithfulness to the truth leads, more 
quietly indeed, but more surely, to the disintegration of all belief. 
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IV. The Christian law of morality rests on Christian doctrine, 
Any erroneous principles, any dangerous half-knowledge is sure to 
have a bad effect in the long run on human actions. The doctrine 
of hell is important for its very practical and direct connection 
with morality. Who is there, however disinterested, who is not 
helped in his struggle with temptation by this very salutary fear? 
Who that leads a restrained and virtuous life can deny the helpful- 
ness of this belief in the fearful retribution of the world? How 
many sinners have been led to conversion and to the love of God 
chiefly by the vivid thought of hell? The tyranny of sin and force 
of habit are so great that only a most strong, simple and personal 
motive like this can break the bondage and change the second 
nature. The unbeliever will hear the voice of God in His threaten- 
ings, who would turn a deaf ear to mere gentle pleadings. Some 
one said to Voltaire, “I am now finally convinced that there is no 
hell,” He answered, “You are very happy. I am far from that, to 
my great sorrow.” Hell is the last barrier to the sense of security 
in sin and unbelief. The infidel cannot but tell that, after all is said, 
it is possible there may be a hell, and that his safety depends on the 
mere chance that he may be right in holding an opinion which is 
rejected by mankind in general and is not susceptible of proof. And 
he knows, too, that his scoffings, however effective in discussion, 
cannot alter facts. His anxiety to get rid of hell shows how grave 
a restraint it is upon him and how pressing a motive of repentance 
he has always before him. No one will deny, on the other hand, 
that the unbeliever in hell is destitute of a very powerful moral im- 
pulse that the believer possesses. The doctrine may not always affect 
men’s conduct as it ought, but at least it keeps alive the conscious- 
ness that sin is wrong and dangerous; and sooner or later it helps 
on the difficult work of repentance. There are certain motives that 
will keep some unbelievers free from grosser forms of sin; such 
are education, self-respect, a cultivated sense of decency, fear of 
present consequences; but in many cases these motives either do 
not exist or are too weak to do much good; and in no case would 
these motives avail against secret habits of sin, and especially against 
evil thoughts. The word of God’s wrath is alone living and effec- 
tual, piercing enough to reach below the surface into the heart. 
It is no wonder that, as the fear of God’s wrath declines in the 
world, we witness an alarming increase of organized crime, of 
respectable vice, of careless disregard for moral principle, both in 
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individual and in national life. With a further progress of this un- 
belief, we may expect to see an absolutely lawless generation, with 
no notion of any goodness but such as is external and no restraint 
upon it but the fear of the civil law. The doctrine of hell is so 
closely connected with internal and external virtue and with social 
healthiness that its necessity affords strong presumption of its 
truth. 

V. Many of those in various sects who deprecate the doctrine 
of hell, profess the highest reverence for the Sacred Scriptures 
and yet ignore that they give the chief testimony to it. Nothing 
could be more decisively laid down both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The new covenant of God’s mercy is more uncompromising 
than even the older dispensation. The Son of God, who came to 
subdue justice by mercy, to sacrifice Himself and take on Him the 
punishment that belongs to our sins, tells of the victims who shall 
be salted with fire, of the exterior darkness, the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not ex- 
tinguished. And “who is he that shall condemn? Christ Jesus 
that died” Himself will pronounce the sentence, “Amen, amen, I 
‘know you not. Depart from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 
(Rom. viii, 34). The position this doctrine holds in scripture is in- 
contestable. Some persons, indeed, have tried to explain away the 
clear meaning of many passages. They may have shown some cases 
where a different meaning may be forced upon the words, but they 
have had to acknowledge that the obvious sense of the whole was 
against them. Most others have confessed that the denial of hell 
is not to be reconciled with Holy Scripture and that the only way 
to get over the doctrine was to deny toally the authenticity of the 
Bible. Such then, is the necessary connection of this particular 
doctrine with the written word of revealed truth. 

VI. Future retribution is also a very important element of 
natural religion. Outside the Jewish and Christian revelations, it 
is found prevailing universally, either as a portion of the primi- 
tive revelation made by God to man and handed down by tradition, 
or as one of these germs of truth planted in the reason and con- 
science, and developing spontaneously in every soil. The idea exists 
in various forms, though covered with an overgrowth of human 
fancies, or interpreted in an entirely material sense, or distorted and 
made grotesque. It is imbedded in the mythologies of ancient Rome 
and Greece, of Egypt and India, of Japan and of the most barbarous 
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tribes of savages. A great uniform idea of this kind is not to bk 
set aside as a mere local growth or a sport of the imagination, 

It is in exact correspondence, too, with man’s innate sense of jus. 
tice, and desire to see it accomplished. The prevalence of wrong. 
doing, the infrequency of its punishment here, and the feeling that 
justice must ultimately prevail over injustice, force men to the belief 
in future punishment. The general sense of mankind has never 
accepted, nor will ever accept, the belief that right and wrong amount 
to the same in the end, or that justice to all is fully carried out in 
this life. Reason and conscience alike revolt against the denial 
of a punishment to come. 

In nature itself we see that vengeance always follows transgres- 
sion. Nature never forgives a wrong done, even after the lapse of 
time and after repentance. The expression, “laws of nature,” con- 
notes not merely invariable occurrence, but also the fact that evil 
consequences, 4. ¢., punishment, will follow on disregard of them, 
There is no such thing as impunity. “The method of nature is not 
a word tableau, but a blow without a word.” When we consider 
the violations of the highest law on earth, the laws of man’s moral 
and spiritual being, the analogy of nature would suggest, not future 
remission, but inexorable vengeance. 

The consciousness of deep sin always awakens a corresponding 
uneasiness and apprehension. It has needed no revelation to bring 
home to men that their sin is not ended with the act, and that re 
morse does not exempt them from future consequences. 

The importance of the subject is in no way touched by a few 
modern denials or a little ridicule. This denial is quite a new 
thing; it is not the result of any later scientific light cast on the 
matter, but of the spreading revolt against the yoke of the responsi- 
bility to God. Even the leaders of the Protestant Reformation, 
though they denied almost every other doctrine of religion one by 
one, never hesitated about this. 

VII. We may conclude with a passage from St. John Chry- 
sostom on the importance of the doctrine of hell in guiding our 
lives and forwarding our salvation: “If we are always thinking of 
hell; we shall not easily fall into it. For this cause God has 
threatened punishment, for He would not have done so if there was 
not great advantage in thinking of it. But because the remem- 
brance of it is effectual for good, He has fixed the menace in our 
souls as a wholesome medicine. Let us not then neglect the great 
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advantage derived from it, but constantly reflect upon it.... But 
dost thou fear the painfulness of such words? Dost thou then 
extinguish hell by keeping silent, or kindle it by speaking of it? 
Whether thou speakest or not, that fire will fiercely burn. Let it 
be continually spoken of, that thou mayest never fall into it. It 
is impossible that a soul anxious about hell should readily sin; 
for hear that most excellent advice, ‘Remember thy last end and 
thou shalt never sin.’ Let us not remember the kingdom so much 
as hell, for fear has more power than the promise. I knew that 
many would despise ten thousand blessings if they were not afraid 
of the punishment... . None of those who have hell before their 
eyes will fall into it; none of those who despise hell will escape it. 
Those who despise the threat will soon experience the reality. 
Nothing is so profitable as to discourse about hell; it makes our 
souls purer than silver. ... Christ continually discourses about it. 
For if it pains the hearer, it greatly benefits him.... Let us not 
then avoid the remembrance of punishment, that so we may escape 
punishment. ... Let us then, I beseech you, become watchful. Let 
us keep hell before our eyes. Let us consider that inexorable ac- 
count, that, by thinking of these things, we may avoid vice and 
choose virtue ; and that we may be able to obtain the blessings prom- 
ised to those who love Him, by the grace and living kindness of our 
Lord.” (Hom. III. on II. Thess. iii, 1-8). 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHRIST AND THE WOMAN THAT WAS HEALED 
BY THE REV. HENRY E. O'KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


“And behold a woman, who was troubled with an issue of blood twelve 
years, came behind Him and touched the hem of His garment. For she said 
within herself: If I shall touch only the hem of His garment I shall be 
healed. But Jesus turning and seeing her, said: ‘Be of good heart, daughter, 
thy faith hath made thee whole.’ And the woman was made whole from that 
hour.”—Matt. ix, 20-22. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The desire of the woman to be healed was natural, but it 

became of supernatural merit by her gift of faith. 

II. Our Lord, the Divine Healer, extorted from her a public confession 
of her malady, as a condition of her cure. 

III. There is, sometimes, a relationship (remote or proximate) between 
physical disease and moral weakness. 

IV. The cure of moral disease is, oftentimes, in the faith of the sinner, 
as the cure of physical disease is, oftentimes, in the faith of the patient. 

V. The healer has the right to know who it is to be healed to learn 
the nature of the malady. 

VI. There is relief, even psychologically, in the confession of the symp- 
toms of a disease. 

VII. Through the intercession of Saint Francis Solano, a woman 
afflicted with an issue of blood for many years was healed. 

VIII. The Church is a perennial source of healing moral and physical, 
This is a truth worth remembering in these days of Christian Science 
and faith-healing. 


I. It was a day in which Jesus was on the way to the house of 
Jairus. This ruler of the synagogue had an only daughter, twelve 
years old, who was dying. And it happened that as the Master 
went, great multitudes of people thronged about Him. In the 
crowd there was a sickly woman who had suffered for twelve years. 
She had bestowed her substance upon physicians and was in no wise 
bettered, but rather grew worse. She was perhaps in the motly 
shouting crowd merely out of motives of curiosity, or touched by 
superstition. Though her faith was sincere, she had, nevertheless, 
a gross idea of the healing power of Christ. She must have reduced 
it to some magnetic influence or magical virtue which existed 
apart from His holy will—for she said within herself: “If I shall 
touch only the hem of His garment I shall be healed.” This desire 
was the excess of faith and, therefore, not wholly culpable. The 
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aroma of Christ’s sanctity must have diffused itself abroad. If 
nothing else, He was holy and, therefore, naturally and super- 
naturally attractive to her. Such a wondrous man she may have 
believed had much power from God, but likewise that a native 
sanctity even rested on the blue border of His garment. More- 
over for the Jew there was a sacred symbolism attached to the 
color of the wide fringe on the Levite’s robe. “Speak to the chil- 
dren of Israel and thou shalt tell them to make to themselves fringes 
in the corners of their garments, putting in them ribands of blue.” 

Therefore the woman’s faith, although accidentally imperfect, was 
essentially true. The hem of our Lord’s garment was the instru- 
ment of healing to the diseases of her body. He, Himself, was the 
Healer. She stealthily came behind him and touched that sacred 
hem, and instantly she felt in her body that she was healed. Ah, 
what a gracious relief for her who had secretly borne so much! 
Then, as in our times, there were dishonest remedies for all species 
of disorders pressed upon the credulous and the unwary. Medical 
science, and, least of all, surgery, was not as advanced as it is now. 
Medicine is an empiric science and its modern teachers ought to be 
the humblest of men and ever ready to bow in reverence to the mys- 
teries of the human organism. The woman’s recovery was too in- 
stantaneous and out of the ordinary to be natural. Such a favor 
could only come out of heaven, and it demanded some sacrifice 
on the part of the recipient. 

II. So the Lord Christ, tender as well as just, extorted from her 
aconfession of her weakness and her cure. “And Jesus said: ‘Some- 
body hath touched Me; for I know that virtue is gone out from 
Me.’” Indeed our blessed Lord asked directly: “Who is it that 
touched Me?” Peter and those that were with Him denied that they 
had done so. So vehement were the multitudes that thronged and 
pressed about the Master, that His disciples could not tell who it 
was that took hold of His robe. Yet the woman was not hidden, 
for some in the crowd must have marked her. She came forth at 
the searching sight of Jesus. She could no longer deny—in reverent 
love there are no secrets—and so, trembling, she threw herself at 
the feet of Christ. Then she made her confession. There in the 
face of that ungracious rabble she declared for what cause she had 
striven to touch the tassel of Christ’s garment, and that when she 
touched it she was immediately healed. It would have been a more 
severe discipline if she had been compelled to confess her misfor- 
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fortune before she had been cured. It was not in the nature of 
things that such a joyous miracle should be wrought independ. 
ently of the spiritual state of the patient. The interior gifts of 
grace need our personal co-operation to bear fruit within the 
garden of the soul. Acknowledgment of such a boon was the con. 
dition of its final success. Not apart from Christ’s desire was she 
healed. He willed that she should come out of her hiding place, 
and manifesting that she was in a state of repentance, her pardon 
would be the freer. Consonant with perfect truth, He simulated 
ignorance, as a playful father might provoke an apology from his 
wayward child. Nathaniel saith to Him, “Whence knowest Thou 
me? Jesus answered to him: ‘Before that Philip called thee, when 
thou went under the fig tree, I saw thee.’” Nathaniel answered 
Him and said: “Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the 
King of Israel.” There was an ethical motive in drawing an 
acknowledgment from the woman who was healed. “She came 
behind and touched the hem of His garment.” In that large mass 
of plain people there must have been others who were stricken 
with humiliating and chronic ailments. Yet but one timid woman 
had the courage to fulfil the requirements necessary for the heal- 
ing of her malady. There may have been some in the crowd phys- 
ically nearer to Christ, yet morally farther away. They had not 
the strength to conquer human respect and aspire to the touching 
of His garment. Without the discipline of that confession the 
woman in the crowd would not have been brought into personal 
contact with Jesus. Ah, what a tragic loss that would have been! 
We must not forego the spiritual delights which, under God, are 
granted us through the charms of individuality, friendship, sacra- 
mental strength, talent, sympathy or affection. As the beneficent 
Christ passed along the road the woman was susceptible to the 
odor of holiness which exhaled itself from His beautiful person- 
ality. Bodily discomfort and emaciation were written upon her 
pallid face. It was the feminine intuitive instinct which prompted 
her to seek relief from Him who represented the omnipotence of 
God. At first it may have been a mere human aspiration and Jesus 
may have been to her nothing more than a good man. Moreover, 
her desire to be near him may have been human and selfish, and 
her belief that virtue resided in the fringe of His garment may 
have been superstition. But a religion which is not in some human 
manner human, is no religion for humanity. Likewise a popular 
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religion will, accidentally, in small matters, degenerate into super- 
stition. The shame of the woman that was healed was natural, 
but her hope and love were greater. “She came behind Him 
and touched the hem of His garment.” To attain spiritual bless- 
ings it is not enough to believe the faith of Jesus Christ with the 
intellect, or to love it with the heart—it must, likewise, be professed 
with the lips. “She came behind Him and touched the hem of 
His garment.” With the solace of sweet speech Jesus said to the 
sorrowing woman: “Be of good heart, daughter, thy faith hath 
, made thee whole, and the woman was made whole from that 
hour.” 

“For she said within herself: ‘If I shall touch only the hem of 
His garment I shall be healed.’” The influence of personality, of 
mind over matter, and of health-giving suggestion, may, at times, 
be a licit instrument for good, in anointed hands and under the 
guidance of him who has the divine authority to use it. The self- 
abasement of the complaining woman was not the keenest misfor- 
tune she suffered. Unskilful doctors, and perhaps false prophets 
and would-be wise men, played upon the weak and believing with 
their unwholesome medicines and diabolic systems. To Christ 
must we go to stanch the ever-flowing fountain of evil. Through 
Him the ordinances of His Church become secondary implements 
for healing our moral and physical ailments. To touch the tassel 
of a sacred garment, to kiss a tress of hair belonging to a saint, 
to wear a scapular or the medal of a friend, or to keep as a pious 
token a flower taken from the sanctuary, may be remote acts which 
will eventually turn the face of Christ upon us while we hurry along 
in the vulgar and irreligious crowd. “For she said within herself: 
‘If I shall touch only the hem of His garment, I shall be healed.’ ” 

III. Now there is another truth to be gathered from this text. 
Physical disease is, very often, the result of sin in ourselves, our 
ancestors, or others. Its cure, very often, is in the pardon of 
personal sin. Hence, those approved teachers of the Church, the 
theologians, speak of the medicinal character of the Sacrament of 
Penance. Mark, how the healing of the woman’s disease was of 
supernatural origin—faith was one of the causes, eradicating a 
physiological misfortune. The required condition for the cure was 
moral. The sickly woman was provoked to conquer false shame, 
human respect and to confess the existence of her weakness. “Who 
is it that touched Me? For I know that virtue has gone out from 
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me.” There is always a close alliance between sin—the disease of 
the soul—and the humors of the body. 

IV. Among the modern religious systems, Christian Scien 
and Faith-healing play a part. Now, there is no religious truth 
in any system which does not exist in an eminent and concentrated 
degree in the economy of our holy faith. Physical pain is, par. 
tially, subjective in many instances. Sometimes the healing jg in 
administering religious peace—peace of mind and peace of heart 
and coming from the relief of the worry of sin. Another Evan. 
gelist, writing of this event, represents our Redeemer as saying 
to the sickly woman: “Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace.’ 

It is most reasonable to look to our Saviour’s religion for some § 
approved and stated method for helping the sick, for assisting sip- 
ners in acquiring sorrow, in laying the foundations of a new life 
and finally imparting to them the assurance of the divine pardon, 
The “touch of the garment” is, as it were, the external ministry J 
of Christ’s religion and it is endowed, as the fringe of the garment } 
was endowed, with His holiest prerogative of friendship. The New 
Testament confirms reason: it shows that the pardon of sins is to 
be settled by means of an external ministry, which St. Paul terms 
the ministry of reconciliation. All of Christ’s words and all of His 
acts have some reference to the disease of sin and its pardon— 
for His office and name is Saviour! Therefore He says to Peter 
and afterward to the twelve: “Whatsoever you shall bind on earth 
it shall be bound in heaven; whatsoever you shall loose on earth 
it shall be loosed in heaven.” He refers to their dealing with sin 
and sinners. When He said to Peter, “I will give thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven,” He meant the keys that would unlock | 
the gate that shuts men up in the hell of sin. To this day the 
power of the keys means the power of pardoning sinners—bestow- 
ing that subjective peace of mind, heart and will, which reacts 
on the physical organism and remotely contributes to the health 
and well-being of the human body. To this day, the priest says, 
with sacramental authority, what Christ said: “Go in peace.” 

V. “Who is it that touched Me?” Power of pardon includes 
a right to know what is to be pardoned. How could it be used 
intelligently otherwise? How can the Christian minister know 
whether the sinner is worthy of pardon or must be refused it, 
unless he knows what sins the penitent has been guilty of? Cor 
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sider how many things bear a part in making sorrow true or false 
(and sorrow must ever be the essential thing!), ignorance, world- 
liness, pride, feebleness of character, frivolity, false shame, even 
hypocrisy, self-deceit, excitement, human respect, slavish fear. How 
can these be considered unless one knows, as it were, the disease— 
the penitent’s sins? Suppose you had heard Christ saying to His 
apostles, “Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them; 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained”; and afterwards had 
asked an apostle to impart pardon to you; would you have been 
surprised if he had said: “My son, what is it you want me to 
pardon?” One cannot but be an intermediary of pardon, espe- 
cially when one’s chief office is to decide on the validity of shame and 
sorrow— Who is it that touched Me? For I know that virtue has 
gone out of Me.” 

“If I shall touch only the hem.” Confession answers a need in 
human nature. Sinners need healing, external attention, admoni- 
tion, comfort, warning, encouragement, while striving to reform, 
to be cured, all of which supposes a knowledge of the disease and 
of what grade and number of sins they have committed. An in- 
telligent, efficacious and comforting exercise of this ministry neces- 
sitates confession. For a thorough-going process of moral cure, 
of self-discovery, all must admit the Catholic process is most effi- 
cient—the practical side of contrition and amendment is well cared 
for. 

VI. Besides this, there are special psychological reasons for 
confession of personal weakness and worry. Every strong feeling 
demands expression. The soul which cannot tell its grief is doubly 
grieved ; he who cannot express his joy is but half rejoiced. Hence, 
there is hardly one denomination of Christians but has some sort 
of manifestation of conscience, some confession of sin to the church 
members or to the ministry, as a preparation for membership. Sin 
is the universal evil of our race; strictly speaking, sin is the only 
evil in the world—not excepting physical evil. And who can say 
that some time or other he has not offended God grievously, mor- 
tally? This thought, when we fully realize it, robs us of our good 
health, our physical composure, our peace of mind and embit- 
ters our every day. How shall I be rid of this nervous worry, this 
poisonous sting of remorse and self-hatred? Whatever answer is 
made, that answer is associated with the word “confession.” “Who 
is it that touched Me?” 
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VII. It is related of Saint Francis Solano, the Spanish saint of 
South America, that through his means a poor woman was cured 
of an issue of blood. There was an Indian settlement in Soko- 
tonio, Peru, and the drinking water ran dry. Saint Francis feared 
that if the Indians changed the location of the settlement that they 
would lose their religious faith, which, as yet, was not strong. He 
prayed as only a saint can pray and sweet water gushed from the 
green earth. Even in the present day, the Spaniards ard the In- 
dians call the spot the “Well of Saint Solanus.” It was to this 
well that a sickly woman, of Potosi, came, walking many miles, 
Through the intercession of the saint she was instantly healed, al- 
though she was afflicted for many years. 

VIII. The saints are with us in the church to-day, and the 
healing prerogative—that divine gift—has never been taken away. 
We must not forget the curative or medicinal quality of Sacra- 
mental Penance and prayer. “For she said within herself: ‘If I 
shall touch only the hem of His garment, I shall be healed.’” 
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TWENTY-FOURTH .SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUE FAITH 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“We give thanks to God always for you all; . being mindful of 
the work of your faith, and labor, and charity, and of the enduring of the 
hope of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—I Thess. i, 2, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. We should be happy to deserve this praise of the Apostle. 
Yet we feel ourselves far from deserving it. Who has not to deplore 
weaknesses, faults, habits of sin, perhaps mortal sins? Why? Very 
largely from weaknesses in faith. In this commendation the Apostle puts 
faith first. It is the basis of everything. True faith can do anything and 
everything ; e. g., the curing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. Such miracles are worked to further a still greater work, the 
healing of souls. This is the work of faith. Our blessed Lord demanded 
faith. He said tt would move mountains. He reproached His disciples 
for want of it. He required it before He would work miracles. He 
ascribed healing to faith. 

I. What is this faith? (a) A supernatural gift, enabling us to 
believe. (b) To its perfection belongs two things: (1) Realization of the 
iruths of Religion; (2) Loving confidence in God; difference here between 
the saints and ourselves. Realization of the things of faith. How true 
and real they were to the saints. Difference when we read of some 
catastrophe, or some good fortune, affecting ourselves personally, from 
when it affects only strangers. Truths of faith should affect us personally. 
We have same authority for belief as the saints: we have the same gifts 
of faith, which is given us precisely to make real to us the things of: 
eternity. Some instances of smportant truths taught by faith. 

III. Do we act as if these things were really true? Why we do not ;— 
because they are not sufficiently real to us. The explanation is that 
we do not consider them seriously; we do not meditate. No need to be 
frightened at the word meditation. It is thinking seriously, and laying 
plans, with prayer and resolutions. Some simple directions for meditating. 
The other element in perfect faith is trust; abandonment of ourselves to 
God. This, with the realization of eternal truths of which I have spoken, 
will cause us to deserve the praise given by the Apostle to the Thessalon- 
jans. 


We should be happy, indeed, dear brethren, in Jesus Christ, if we 
deserved the same words of praise and commendation which the 
holy apostle St. Paul bestows upon the Thessalonian Christians 
in the Epistle of which a portion is read to-day in holy Mass. 
(Epistle for the sixth Sunday after the Epiphany). 

“Brethren,” he writes, “we give thanks to God for you all, mak- 
ing a remembrance of you in our prayers without ceasing; being 
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mindful of the work of your faith, and labor, and charity, and of 
the enduring of the hope of our Lord Jesus Christ, Christ before 
God and our Father: knowing, brethren, beloved of God, your 
election; for our gospel hath not been unto you in word only, 
but in power also, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much fulness,” 
(I. Thess. i, 2-5). 

Yet, alas, how far we feel ourselves from deserving such praise! 
Who is there, even amongst the best of us, who can say that 
his faith and labor and charity, his hope, too, in Jesus are such 
as to merit such words of praise? Who, indeed, has not to de 
plore many weaknesses of character, many daily faults, many habits 
of sin, at least venial? How weak is our love and charity; how 
half-hearted our endeavors; how cold our devotion; how few our 
sacrifices for Jesus; how little our gratitude; how slender and in- 
frequent the victories we gain over self; how little our gratitude 
for all God’s immense gifts and mercies; how lacking in vigor 
our Christian hope—that virtue which ought to make us labor 
with joy and alacrity for the prize of our heavenly vacation! 

And it may be that some of us are afflicted with a worse dis- 
ease of the soul than any I have mentioned yet. We may have 
brought upon ourselves that spiritual death which is the swift 
punishment of mortal sin. Or there may be others who, though by 
God’s great mercy they have risen from the death of sin by humble 
confession, are yet weak, stumbling along the way, prone quickly 
to fall again because of the evil habits which frequent sin leaves 
in its train. 

Why is this? What is the cause of those evils, greater or lesser, 
that afflict so many of us and call so loudly for cure; evils that 
surely must awaken in us, if we reflect upon them, an earnest de- 
sire for strength and healing? 

You will have noticed, perhaps, dear brethren, the order in which 
the Apostle St. Paul puts the virtues for which he praises s0 
warmly his beloved Thessalonian converts. He praises men for 
their diligence in laboring for salvation, he commends their char- 
ity and their hope, but first of all he praises their faith. To the 
Romans also he wrote in the same strain, “First I give thanks to 
my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all, because your faith is 
spoken of in the whole world” (Rom. i, 2); and, depend upon tt, 
my brethren, if we are weak and faulty in spiritual things, if 
love and gratitude are cold, if hope is faint, if our labor in the 
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work of salvation is but little, if ‘self-conquest and sacrifice are al- 
most unknown to us; if devotion is wanting—it is because of the 
weakness of our fatth. 

Brethren, faith can do everything: faith in the Name of Jesus. 

When the Apostles Saints Peter and John cured the lame man 
at the gate of the Temple at Jerusalem, known as the “Beautiful 
Gate,” all the people, we read, were “filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment,” and ran to the apostles as to some great ones endowed 
with marvelous power. Saint Peter took occasion to preach to 
them of the mighty power of faith in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, crucified and risen. ‘Ye men of Israel,” he cried, “why 
wonder you at this, or why look you upon us as if by our own 
strength and power we had made this man to walk?” (Acts iii, 
12). Then he spoke to them of Jesus, the Holy and Just One, 
and declared that through faith in the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
the man had been healed. “The Author of Life you killed, whom 
God hath raised from the dead, of which we are witnesses. And 
in the faith of His name, this man, whom you have seen and known, 
hath His Name strengthened; and the faith which is by Him hath 
given this perfect soundness in the sight of you all” (Jbid., 15, 16). 

It was bodily soundness that was conferred upon the lame man; 
and we know that God has often in the history of His Church 
worked such wonders through the intercession of His saints. But 
when He does these mighty works, they are to further a still more 
mighty work, the healing and restoration of immortal souls that 
shall live on, either strong and beautiful and happy forever, or for- 
ever ruined and miserable beyond all words to tell. 

And this, as much as bodily healing, is the work of faith. 

Our blessed Lord always insisted upon both the necessity and 
the efficacy of faith. 

On one occasion His disciples came to Him and asked why they 
had failed to cast out a devil. “Because of your unbelief,” was 
the reply. “For, amen, I say to you, if you have faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed, you shall say to this mountain, ‘Remove from 
hence hither,’ and it shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible 
to you.” (St. Matt. xvii, 19). 

Again and again He had to complain that even His chosen 
apostles were hindering His work in their souls by their want of 
faith. 

“O, ye of little faith!” was the reproach that often fell from his 
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lips. In His own country “He wrought not many miracles . . . be. 
cause of their unbelief.” Before He worked miracles He demandeq 
faith; after He had worked one He would say, “Go in peace, thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 

There is, then—we have the word of Jesus himself for it—there 
is nothing that faith cannot do. There is no mountain of sin, no 
dead weight of evil habits that faith, true faith in the Name and 
Power of Jesus will not remove; there is no weakness that faith 
in His Name will not strengthen; no diseased soul that shall not 
have, like the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, “perfect soundness” 
through faith in Him. 

If, then, we are not sound and whole, if we are far from that 
vigor and energy of virtue which the apostle praised, we may 
be very sure that it is in great part because of the weakness of 
our faith. 

What is this faith? First, as you know, it is that supernatural 
gift of God, conferred upon us in our baptism, by which we are 
enabled to believe firmly, without doubting, all the revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ and His Holy Catholic Church. 

But, included under the name of faith, as it is used in the New 
Testament, and belonging to the perfection of the virtue of faith, 
there are two things without which faith may exist, indeed, but 
is not active—lies fallow, as it were, and is unproductive of its 
proper effects. It is that faith of which St. James says, “Faith, 
if it hath not works, is dead in itself.” (St. James ii, 17). 

O, brethren, it is, indeed, a great thing, a very great thing, to 
have the gift of faith at all! With it there is always hope of better 
things. Without it salvation is impossible. Thank God, even 
though it lie dormant and inactive in the soul; so long as it is there 
at all, not driven out by any sin of infidelity, the breath of God's 
Holy Spirit can fan it into life and vigor if we will pray to Him, 
‘Lord, I believe; help Thou my unbelief”; “Lord increase our 
faith.” 

But, as I said, there are two things included in a vigorous and 
living faith: the want of which two elements deserves our divine 
Lord’s reproach: “Oh, ye of little faith,” and accounts largely for 
our weakness in the spiritual life. 

And these two things are, first, the realization of the truths of 
religion; and, secondly, a loving childlike trust in our dear Lord’s 
love and power and willingness to help us. 
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There is a great difference -etween saints, or truly holy men and 
women, and those who are weak, as so many of us are weak, in 
the spiritual life. 

The saints and truly holy persons realize the things of God and 
eternity; and they have an unwavering trust and a complete self- 
abandoning confidence in the loving power of God. 

And, first, as to their realization of the things of faith, of which 
I shall speak to you chiefly on this occasion. These things are, in- 
deed, true to them; more true, more real than the things of earth 
that we can see and touch and feel. They are true, not merely 
in a far-off, abstract way, as they are to some of us; but true with 
a vivid actuality—recognized as the great facts and realities of 
existence beside which all earthly realities are of small importance. 

Suppose you read in a newspaper of some terrible disaster, 
sending many victims to sudden death; or of some great fortune 
left to one who is a perfect stranger to you. You are not much 
moved; it is not personal to you. You do not know any of the 
victims, the fortunate heir you have never heard of before. You 
have a momentary feeling which soon passes, and you think no 
more about it. But, supposing the heir is yourself; supposing there 
is amongst the victims a loved wife, a husband or some other 
dear one. How differently you feel. The thing is personal; it 
comes home. Brethren, that is the way the saints feel about the 
ways of faith. Heaven is their glad, expected heritage; hell is a 
frightful disaster possible for themselves, all too possible, maybe, 
for many they love. 

Brethren, we ought to be like that. We have equal reason with 
the saints to feel thus about the eternal truth. We have the same 
authority for what we believe as had the saints, and this authority 
is in itself a convincing, a compelling authority, for it is the. very 
word of God Himself. 

And God has given us the same gift of faith that the saints had, 
as a supernatural means of bringing home to us and making real 
to us the things of the invisible world. “Faith,” says St. Paul, 
“is the substance of things to be hoped for; the evidence of things 
that appear not.” It is that which make real and substantial to us 
the things of eternity, will make visible, to the spiritual eye, the 
things that are hidden from our senses. And faith tells us with 
infallible truth that there is a God who made us and who will re- 
ward us—God in three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
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that He sees and knows all we do, and the most secret thoughts of 
hearts; that we are responsible to Him; that one day He will de 
mand an account. Faith tells us that we are so dear to Him that 
He sent His only Begotten Son to take flesh, to live and toil, to 
suffer and die for our salvation. We know with the certainty of 
faith—and the certainty of faith is the: greatest certainty of all, 
since it rests upon nothing less than the word of God Himself— 
that this same God made Man, Jesus Christ our divine Saviour, 
dwells upon our altars in the Adorable Sacrament to the food of 
our souls. 

Take these truths only—God, my Maker, my Father, my Lover: 
also my all-seeing, all-knowing Judge: Jesus, my God and also my 
Saviour, who suffered such things as He did for my soul’s health; 
the Adorable Mystery of God made Man in the Blessed Sacrament; 
heaven, hell, and the inevitable judgment that shall decide which 
of the two shall be my portion forever. 

What an utterly different place the world would be from what it 
is if everyone believed in these things and acted accordingly. How 
different my soul would be if I had a vivid, realizing faith, such as 
St. Paul spoke of, convincing me, making the eternal verities as 
real to me as the tables and chairs in my room. 

Brethren, these things of faith are real, indeed ; whether we recog- 
nize them and realize them to ourselves or no. For even these 
truths of God shall stand when this puny life of mine is over, 
and my body is dust; when the heavens and the earth have passed 
away the eternal truths will still be true. Those who have lived 
according to them shall know their truth, not any longer by faith, 
but in all the joy of personal experience of those good things which 
God promises to us; those who have neglected them, and put them 
aside from their lives, shall know their truth likewise, but to their 
most bitter cost. 

Yet, brethren, do we act as if these things were true, as true 
they are? Do we not sin with the truth of hell staring us in 
the face if we would but look at it; with Jesus our God dying on 
the Cross to atone for our evil acts? I heard of a Protestant who 
was told for the first time of the belief of Catholics in the Real 
Presence of our divine Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. Not only 
would he not believe in the doctrine, but he would not even believe 
that Catholics really believed it. “If they did,” he said, “your 
churches would be full of kneeling worshipers night and day.” 
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Brethren, the explanation of our want of realizing the truths of faith 
is simply this—we do not meditate on them. 

It would be impossible for a preacher to insist too strongly upon 
the immense importance, the necessity of such meditation. It is 
the only way in which the great truths of religion can be so im- 
pressed upon our hearts as really to affect life and conduct. 

You will say, perhaps, “I cannot meditate; I do not know how.” 
Brethren, do not be frightened at the word meditation. 

It is not necessary for everyone to make a set, formal meditation ; 
though for those who have leisure, this is an excellent practice. 
But it is necessary that we should frequently, and, as far as may 
be, regularly think upon the truths of faith. What is meditation, 
after all? It is simply thinking some important matter over, and 
laying plans of what we are going to do about it. We do it every 
day in regard to our business affairs and the things of everyday 
life; why should we not do it in regard to religion, upon which 
our eternity depends? It would cost us but little to give fifteen 
minutes a day, or some longer time on Sundays, to serious thought 
on one or other of the great truths, trying to make it penetrate 
our hearts and minds, asking ourselves how we have acted in its 
regard in the past, what we ought to do in the future. Especially 
should we mingle our consideration with prayer, acts of faith, of 
hope, of love and contrition; aspirations to God, to our Blessed 
Lady and the saints, our advocates, finishing always with some 
definite practical resolution suitable to ourselves, one that we can 
act upon without delay. A spiritual book, or the New Testament, 
read slowly and carefully with pauses for consideration and prayer, 
will be a great help in this most salutary and fruitful exercise. 
Indeed, there are many ways of practising meditation; it is the ed 
that is so often wanting. 

The secret of our weakness in the spiritual life is, in great part, 
Ihave said, the want of vivid, realizing, living faith. In such faith, 
we have seen, there are two elements necessary for the perfection 
of faith. The first is that practical grasp of the truths of faith 
of which I have chiefly spoken to-day. It is to be acquired, with 
God’s help, by serious thought upon the truths of revelation. The 
other element I pointed out to you, is a childlike, undoubting 
trust, an unwavering confidence which wins all things from God. 
God cannot resist it, because He wills not to resist it. Time will 
not permit me now to enlarge upon this element in faith. Only 
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let me say to every doubting or discouraged soul, Try it; throw 
yourself upon the fatherly goodness and mercy of God, nothing 
doubting. “Ask, and you shall receive; seek, and you shall find: 
knock, and it shall be opened to you.” Go to your divine Saviour 
with that undoubting trust, that unwavering faith, and He most 
surely will hear your prayers, will cure all your ills, will pardon, 
will strengthen, and will make you whole. Let is be your fixed re. 
solve frequently, daily, if possible, to meditate seriously upon the 
truths of religion, mingling your meditations with earnest prayer, 
direct from your hearts, and your faith will deserve the Apostle’s 
commendation, your hope will be firm, your charity aglow, your 
labor in the salvation of souls shall be successful and shall meet 
with its eternal reward. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SANCTIFYING GRACE 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, 0.F.M. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal until the whole was leavened.”—Matt. xiii, 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—In the parable of the leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, our Lord wishes to impress men 
with the importance of sanctifying grace which must be the leaven of all 
their actions. 

Men must consider sanctifying grace their greatest possession here 
upon earth—because: (a) It surpasses all their other av possessions in 
worth and value; (b) It makes them objects of God’s love and com- 
placence; (c) It elevates them to the dignity of children of God and 
partakers of His nature; (d) It cost our Saviour so dearly. 

II. Men must guard ‘sanctifying grace because: (a) They have taken 
this duty upon themselves in holy Baptism; (b) We can so easily lose tt; 
(c) The carelessness men often display in regard to the loss of sanctifying 
grace. 

III. Men must increase the grace of God within them because God 
demands this of them. 

IV. Means of preserving and increasing sanctifying grace. 

Conclusion. 


Our divine Saviour, my dear friends, says of Himself, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” With these words He has announced 
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to the whole world the threefold purpose of His Incarnation, His 
threefold mission upon this earth. The Second Person of the Most 
Holy Trinity became man, not only to redeem man from sin and 
the death, which was its consequence, to open again to him the 
gates of paradise which sin had closed against him, but also to 
point out to him, by word and example, the narrow and difficult 
road that leads to eternal life. God became man in order to 
deliver man by the light of His holy doctrine from the darkness and 
shadow of unbelief and error. 

Now, while our divine Saviour spoke quite openly and clearly 
to His disciples, to whom it was given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God, about the doctrines and mysteries of our 
faith, He announced the same to the people, only under the form 
of parables. “All these things,” says the Evangelist, “Jesus spoke 
in parables to the multitudes: and without parables He did not 
speak to them. That it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by the 
the prophet, saying, ‘I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter things hidden from the foundations of the world’ ” (Matt. xiii, 
34-35). 

Yes, my dear friends, our divine Saviour did not tire of striving 
to make known to the people His divine and heavenly doctrines 
under the form of diverse parables ; which, as a rule, are taken from 
their daily life and experience. The parables are, so to say, the 
shell, the covering under which the kernel of an important truth lies 
hidden. 

In the Gospel which I have just read to you, our divine Saviour 
proposes to our consideration two beautiful and instructive par- 
ables, on one of which we shall dwell for a few moments this 
morning. “The kingdom of heaven,” He says, “is like to leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, until 
the whole was leavened.” Now what must be understood by the 
leaven to which our divine Saviour compares the kingdom of 
heaven? What doctrine did He intend to convey to the people 
by this homely parable? Nothing else than the all-important doc- 
trine concerning sanctifying grace. With right and justice does 
our divine Saviour call sanctifying grace a leaven to which He 
likens the kingdom of heaven. For without the leaven of sancti- 
fying grace we can neither enter into the kingdom of God upon 
this earth, His Holy Church, nor into the kingdom of God in the 
other world. Sanctifying grace is the kingdom of God within us 
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and it is mixed like leaven with the meal of our words, works, and 
deeds makes them good and meritorious and profitable in the sight 
of God. 

To the question: What is sanctifying grace? the Catechism 
answers: “Sanctifying grace is a gratuitous, supernatural gift which 
the Holy Ghost communicates to our souls, and by which from 
sinners we are made just, children of God, and heirs of heaven,” 
Since, therefore, sanctifying grace makes us just, children of God, 
and heirs of the kingdom of heaven, and since without the same 
we can have no share with Him here, or hereafter, reason and faith 
should impell us to consider sanctifying grace as our greatest good, 
to guard it as our greatest possession, and to preserve and increase 
it as our greatest treasure. 

How great and sad, my dear friends, is not our blindness, in 
consequence of which we judge of everything according to its 
outward appearance. Our heart inclines almost naturally, it would 
seem, to everything earthly. Whatever does not through its out- 
ward seeming dazzle our eyes and flatter our senses, we consider as 
of little worth, and our heart does not long for it. And, therefore, 
the children of this world often consider the supernatural goods, 
the gifts of grace, the treasures of heaven as of little worth and 
set not great store by them; and yet, my friends, considered with 
the eyes of faith, the gifts of heaven are, without comparison, more 
precious and valuable than all the goods and treasures of this 
world. Our actions and good works, be they ever so insignificant, 
if they are performed in the state of sanctifying grace, will merit 
for us on the day of reckoning a bright crown and glory in heaven, 
When, however, the most heroic deeds, which all the world admires 
and applauds, are performed in the state of mortal sin, they are 
without merit or reward in the sight of God. In order to under- 
stand how great a gift sanctifying grace is, we have only to con- 
sider this one point, the soul clothed with this spotless garment is an 
object of God’s love and complacence. Be the body ever so un- 
sightly and miserable, covered with ulcers and sores, nevertheless 
the soul which vitalizes that body when adorned with sanctifying 
grace, is so beautiful that God Himself cannot cease to admire and 
contemplate it as though exclaiming, “How beautiful art thou, my 
love, how beautiful art thou” (Cant. of Cant. iv, 1). 

Yes, such a soul is beautiful, it possesses a high nobility, for it 
is an image and likeness of God Himself. How poor are we not 
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by nature, how wretched are we not through our sinfulness. In- 
deed, we are placed in this regard even on a lower level than the 
brute beast which cannot sin. But as soon as we are endowed with 
sanctifying grace we surpass unmeasurably in dignity and worth 
everything beautiful and priceless in nature: we are elevated to 
such a high degree that we are made partakers of the divine nature 
and are truly and justly called children of God, and if our flesh 
did not hinder us we could see God in all His greatness and per- 
fections. The angels, says our divine Saviour, rejoice more over 
one sinner doing penance, 1. ¢., who puts on anew the spotless 
garment of sanctifying grace, than over ninety-nine just who need 
not penance, who are already adorned with grace. Yes, the whole 
heavenly court rejoices as soon as a sinner is reclothed with the 
wedding garment of sanctifying grace. 

If, then, sanctifying grace is more precious than all our other 
possessions in this world, ought we not to prize it above all of 
them? And yet, is it not true, that in point of fact we often esteem 
it less than the most insignificant things we possess. Selfishness 
and avarice often lead men to exchange this inestimable treasure 
of sanctifying grace for the transitory goods of this world. Ambi- 
tion and pride often betray men into considering the nobility of 
being God’s children as nothing in comparison with human favor, 
and the empty honors of this world and sensuality often prompt 
them, so to say, to sell it for a paltry, sinful pleasure which lasts 
but for a few moments. So true is this that we might exclaim 
with holy Job, “Man knoweth not the price thereof, neither is it 
found in the land of them that love delights” (Job xxviii, 13). 
Yes, my friends, the pomp, splendor and pleasures of this world 
man prizes highly, but the possession of sanctifying grace, and all 
that this implies in time and eternity, the children of men regard 
as of little account. In truth, “man knoweth not the price thereof.” 

And yet, my friends, how great was not the price paid for that 
sanctifying grace which some of us esteem so lightly. “You are 
bought with a great price,” says St. Paul, “glorify and bear God 
in your body” (I. Cor. vi, 20). In order that we may understand 
how great the price was, let us cast a look upon our divine Re- 
deemer as, torn by scourges, covered with wounds and blood, He 
hangs on the odious wood of the Cross, and amid inexpressible 
sufferings offers up His life to His heavenly Father. And all this, 
in order to repurchase sanctifying grace for us, to anew adorn us 
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with it, and from children of wrath to make us onions of God 
and objects of His love and complacence. 

The precious Blood of Christ was poured out to the last drop in 
order to become our ransom from the slavery of sin and of the 
devil. Shall we ever esteem as nothing, and barter again for a 
short sinful pleasure, that which cost our Redeemer so dearly? 
May the contemplation of our crucified Saviour deeply impress 
upon our souls the inestimable value of sanctifying grace, and if 
the devil, with his threefold lust, endeavors to rob us of it, let us 
consider the countless sufferings our divine Saviour had to endure 
in order to restore it to us. 

If, then, sanctifying grace is our greatest treasure, how great 
should not be our care and vigilance always to preserve and never 
to lose it. This obligation we have assumed when in holy Baptism 
the priest laid upon us the white garment, the symbol of sanctify- 
ing grace, with these words, “Receive this white garment, which 
mayest thou carry, without stain, before the judgment seat of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have life everlasting.” Hence, 
it should be our utmost endeavor never to lose sanctifying grace, 
the more so since we carry this priceless treasure in a fragile 
vessel and are liable to fall so easily. “But we have this treasure 
in earthern vessels, that the excellency may be of the power of 
God and not of us,” says St. Paul (II. Cor. iv). An earthen ves- 
sel, laden with treasure, is carried with the greatest care and 
caution, especially if the road be difficult and dangerous. “See, 
therefore, brethren,” the Apostle admonishes us, “how you walk cir- 
cumspectly and not as unwise but as wise” (Eph. v, 15) And our 
divine Saviour himself says, “Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. The spirit is, indeed, willing, but the flesh is weak” 
(Matt. xxvi, 41). 

But, my friends, what person in reality is more concerned about 
the loss of sanctifying grace than he would be about the loss of his 
earthly possessions? Is it not true that we often recklessly expose 
ourselves to the dangers of losing it, and that we often presumptu- 
ously invite occasions of falling into sin? Although we have time 
and again experienced, to our sorrow, how weak we are and hiable 
to fall into sin, we, nevertheless, often do not avoid the occasions 
of sin. Thus it is that the love of God and of His grace often has 
to give way to human respect and earthly considerations. We 
think ourselves so strong that we have nothing to fear. “He de 
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sires to be despoiled and robbed,” says St. Gregory the Great, 
“who carries his treasure openly through the streets.” We say we 
do not wish to be robbed, but our careless and indifferent conduct 
speaks otherwise. With what supreme indifference do men not 
live for weeks, months and even years in the state of mortal sin, 
without taking thought of regaining sanctifying grace, by sincere 
contrition and an upright confession. “If thou didst know the gift 
of God” (John iv, 10) said Jesus to the Samaritan woman, and if 
we only knew the gift of God that is given us in sanctifying grace. 
Then, indeed, we would know no peace and rest until we had re- 
gained what we had lost. Then our greatest care would be never 
to lose sanctifying grace. Then we would often and’ fervently 
pray: “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from all evil,” 
and surely there is not a greater evil than the loss of sanctifying 
grace through mortal ‘sin. 

When a man possesses a priceless treasure, he values it highly, 
guards it carefully; and also endeavors to increase it. Sanctify- 
ing grace has been given to us by almighty God, not only that we 
should esteem it highly and guard it carefully, but that we should 
also increase it by, so to say, putting it out on interest. In a 
familiar parable our divine Saviour says: “A certain nobleman 
went into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom and to 
return. And calling his ten servants he gave them ten pounds 
and said to then: “Trade till I come. ... And it came to pass 
that he returned, having received his kingdom; and he commanded 
his servants to be called, to whom he had given the money, that 
he might know how much each man had gained by trading. And 
the first came saying: “Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds.” 
And he said to him: “Well done, thou good servant, because thou 
hast been faithful in a little, thou shalt have power over ten cities.” 
And the second came saying: “Lord, thy pound hath gained five 
pounds.” And he said to him, “Be thou also over five cities.” 
And another came, saying: “Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which 
Ihave kept laid up in a napkin; for I feared thee, because thou 
art an austere man: thou takest up what thou didst not lay down; 
and thou reapest that which thou didst not sow.” He saith to him: 
“Out of thy own mouth I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou 
knewest that I was an austere man, taking up what I laid not 
down, and reaping that which I did not sow; and why then didst 
thou not give my money into the bank, that at my coming, I might 
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have exacted it with usury?” (Luke xix, 12-23). This pound, 
which the nobleman left to his servants in order that they might 
trade with it symbolizes sanctifying grace, which our divine Saviour, 
when He was about to take possession of His heavenly kingdom, 
left us, His servants, with the command to trade with it till He 
comes again on the day of judgment to ask an account. He who 
makes good use of his pound and increases it may expect an eternal 
reward, but he who neglects it and keeps it wrapped up in a 
napkin, can only look forward to eternal punishment. Our life, 
dear friends, is full of care, labor and trouble. But for what? 
For the treasures of heaven, which neither rust nor moth dost 
consume, nor thieves break through and steal? Oh, no! quite 
other things often preoccupy us and spur us on. Men labor to in- 
crease their wealth, to gain human favor and applause, to provide 
for the future here below, which is so uncertain, to make life more 
pleasant for themselves while it lasts. Upon the increase of sane- 
tifying grace they often do not even bestow a thought. “Seek ye, 
therefore, first the kingdom of God and its justice, 7. e., sanctifying 
grace, and all these things shall be added unto you,” says our divine 
Saviour (Matt. vi, 33). 

“Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth, where the rust and 
moth doth consume, and where thieves dig through and steal 
But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven; where neither the 
rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves do not break 
through, nor steal,” says our divine Saviour in another passage 
(Matt. vi, 19-20). If some people are admonished to often hear 
holy Mass, to perform some act of mortification, to give an occa 
sional alms, or the like, they straightway say: “Why so, that is 
no commandment.” True, it is no commandment, but a counsel of 
Him upon whose grace we depend so completely, who will be the 
more liberal with His grace the more liberal and zealous we are in 
His service. 

Now, in order that we may be able to preserve and increase sane 
tifying grace, God has instituted in His church the seven Sacra 
ments. In Baptism, we are clothed with the spotless garment of 
sanctifying grace. But our divine Saviour knew that many would 
again lose this spotless garment through mortal sin, and soil it by 
venial sin, and, therefore, He has instituted the Sacrament of Pet 
ance in which we can regain sanctifying grace, or cleanse this 
garment from the stains of venial sin. But this was not enough 
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for His love and solicitude for us. In order that we might be 


nd, the better able to preserve and increase sanctifying grace He insti- 
ght tuted the adorable Sacrament of the Altar, which is intended to 
ur, make us strong against our threefold enemy, the world, the flesh 
om, and the devil. As the manna, which fell from heaven, preserved \ 
He the natural life of the Israelites in their journey through the desert, ’ 
rho in like manner this living bread from heaven preserves the super- j 
nal natural life of our soul, sanctifying grace, on our journey through a 
1a § the desert of this life, which is beset with so many dangers. And i 
ife, as the Israelites would have perished miserably by the way, unless if 
at? they had partaken of the manna, so also we will perish unless we i 
ost partake of this manna of the New Testament, which is holy Com- 4 
lite munion. “Amen, amen, I say unto you,” says our divine Saviour, 
itr “except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His 
ide Blood you shall not have life, 1. ¢., sanctifying grace, in you” (John 
_ vi, 54). “I am the living bread which came down from heaven” 
pe (John vi, 51). “He that eateth this bread shall live forever” (John 
% vi, 59). “Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word 


ing that proceedeth from the mouth of God” (Matt. iv, 4) and espe- 
” cially in the Incarnate Word of God, present in the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. How many must say with David: “I 
and am smitten as grass, and+ my heart is withered; because I forgot 
eal to eat my bread” (Ps. ci, 4), the Bread of the strong? Let us, 
the therefore, often partake of this heavenly Bread, and let us often 
eak wash the wedding garment of our soul in the Blood of the Lamb, 
ag¢ § in the Sacrament of Penance. Unless our soul is clothed with this 
- wedding garment of sanctifying grace, when it departs from this 
ta Ff life, we will not be admitted to the heavenly marriage feast, but 
Si like the man in the Gospel, who had not on a wedding garment, 
of will be bound hand and foot and cast into exterior darkness, where 
there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Now observe, my friends, in conclusion, that no human being 
ever prized sanctifying grace more highly, guarded it ‘more care- 
inc fully, and increased it more zealously than Mary, the Virgin Mother 








ra f of God. We praise her many times a day as full of grace, because 
: of she, before all other creatures, found favor in the sight of God. 
nuld May our heavenly Mother, through her intercession and example, | st 
ie: assist up, that we may be able to preserve and increase the grace a 
a of God within us. No human being knew as well as she did 1 


how much sanctifying grace surpassed all earthly things in worth. 
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How great was her correspondence with this grace; how mor. 
tified and retired a life did she lead, in order not to lose this 
heavenly treasure; how great was her zeal to advance in the grace 
and love of God! Of this we should think as often as we pray: 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace.” May our heavenly Mother assis 
us to the end that we may so far preserve and increase the grace 
of God within us, that, when her divine Son will come again to 
ask an account of us, we may be able to say with the servant in 
the Gospel: “Lord, Thy pound has gained ten pounds.” And He 
will say to us: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant, be. 
cause thou hast been faithful in little things, I will set thee over 
great things, enter into the joy of thy Lord for all eternity.” Amen, 
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COLLECTANEA 
COLUMBUS DAY SERMON 


this 

‘ace PREACHED BY His GRACE, THE Most Rev. WILLIAM H. O’CoNNELL, 
ay: D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF BosToN 

Sist 

ace “The long-deferred honor has come at last. A whole people 
| to takes a holiday to commemorate the priceless services of the peerless 
in discoverer who first tore away the veil that hid the New World from 
He the Old. Church and State unite to do him honor, for the dominion 
be- of each upon these shores traces its beginning to his exploit. The 
ver land which he discovered bears not his name, but a grateful people 
en. hails him as the New World’s first and greatest benefactor, and pro- 


claims the glory of his genius, while the Church lauds his name and 
virtues as those of a docile and devoted son who found his inspira- 
tion and strength to suffer, to persevere and to do in the religion 
which she teaches. 

“Mankind loves and honors its heroes. And it has reason to do 
so. The progress of the race is marked by their achievements, and 
the onward march of humanity is forwarded quite as much, if not 
more, by the heroes of peace as by those of war. And when the 
dauntless pioneer of a new era in the world’s history has, over and 
above a natural intrepidity of soul, a deep religious faith which was 
the inspiration of and the sustaining power behind his great 
achievement, there is an added interest in his personality ; then his 
life and its lessons overleap the boundaries of the merely natural 
and enter the domain of the spiritual, and Church and State har- 
moniously unite in paying him a tribute of homage. 

“Men pore over his life to find out the elements out of which was 
built his great character which enabled him to see farther and reach 
out beyond the vision of other men in the prosecution of his marvel- 
ous work. The day which marks his wonderful exploits recalls his 
life work, and sets minds active to discover the forces which 
prompted him first to conceive and then to carry out to successful 
issue his giant achievement. 

“After the event one who reads the life of Columbus discovers 
in it the unmistakable signs of a special Providence. He was born 
about the middle of the fifteenth century near Genoa, one of the 
maritime powers of Europe at that time. It was an age of move- 
ment and progress. Intellectual forces had been set loose which 
brought on a great revival of learning with all its attendant ad- 
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vantages and evils. The spirit of discovery in many branches of 
human research was in the very air. It affected the bold nayi- 
gators of the sea who, under the leadership of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, were pushing their exploration into unknown waters. 

“Their efforts were stimulated by the keen desire to reach the 
. Shores of Far Cathay, the golden Orient, the descriptions of whose 
boundless wealth, as proclaimed by Marco Polo in his famous book 
of travels, had set Europe ablaze. 

“How to reach it was the problem that stared men in the face, 
Entrance by the east overland was shut off by the fierce Mussulmen 
who, despise the heroic victories and sacrifices of the Crusaders, still 
held the gateway to the East. 

“The hardy explorers of the sea began to sail along the shores 
of Africa in the hope of finding a way to cross over to the fabulously 
wealthy shores of the Orient, but without success. They traversed 
the unknown seas southward farther than men had ever gone before, 
but the haunting perils were too great for their human endurance. 

“No one seemed to think of the feasibility of sailing westward 
from the shores of Europe, a route involving the truth of the theory 
that the earth was round, until the genius of Columbus conceived 
the idea, and his courage and confidence in the help of God enabled 
him to carry it out and to discover the Western continent which 
has become the new home of a Christian civilization. 

“But he had to be prepared for his task in the hard school of 
experience. With bare elementary education obtained in the schools, 
Columbus began to follow the sea when he was fourteen years old. 
He navigated up and down the Mediterranean and out into the 
open ocean, making one voyage as far as Iceland. The years spent 
in this way gave him the practical knowledge of navigation which 
served as the groundwork for his future labors. 

“But while he went through the common round of duties which 
fell to the mariners of his day, his mind did not rest in them. His 
vision had a wider sweep, and although we cannot place the exact 
date when was born in his soul the great idea which gave birth to 
the discovery of America, we may be certain that his fertile and 
resourceful mind was occupied during these years of his preliminary 
preparation with the greater problems which the spirit of discovery 
was bringing to light. The trend of his thoughts and the direction 
of his ideals may be gathered from the fact that he went to Portugal 
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in 1471 and immediately sought to interest the King in the west- 
ward passage to the East. 

“Portugal was in those days the primate nation for navigators. 
Under the reign of Prince Henry and his successor a wonderful 
impetus was given to the spirit of exploration, and hardy navigators 
from other countries sought Lisbon where their bold projects might 
receive favorable consideration. 

“But advanced as was the spirit of discovery in that country the 
idea of Columbus was too bold and novel to win favor, and he 
utterly failed to convince the King of Portugal and his counsellors 
of the feasibility of his plan, and the penniless genius with the secret 
of a new world’s conquest burning in his brain was forced to with- 
draw to his ordinary labors. 

“Marrying some time afterwards the daughter of a fellow Italian 
navigator who had for some years made his home in Portugal, 
Columbus spent the first months of his married life on one of the 
small islands that lie some three hundred miles on the southwestern 
coast of Portugal, while the great thought of the westward voyage 
germinated in his soul. 

“Day by day he looked westward across the vast expanse of 
waters, and day by day he became more and more convinced that 
to the west lay the secret for which men were searching. He fully 
believed that the earth was round, and that by sailing long enough 
westward, land could be reached on the other side. 

“His whole soul became possessed of the idea, and with the 
indomitable perseverance of genius he clung to it as to a part of 
himself. On his return to the mainland he again attempted to 
interest the King and nobles of Portugal in his plan, but without 
avail. And now comes the struggle of almost twenty long years. 
Genius going about from place to place striving to convince men of 
the truth and to enlist their help to furnish the necessary means for 
the enterprise. 

“From Portugal to Spain and back to Portugal again, to Italy, 
to France, and to England, and, finally, to Spain, either he himself 
or his messengers were continually going, pleading for encourage- 
ment to widen the limits of men’s knowledge, and to open up other 
lands for the blessings of Christian civilization. 

“It was during these years of hardship and trial that the great 
qualities of his character shone forth. Such indomitable courage 
has been rarely seen. Alone against the world he held his ground 
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with the serene confidence of genius in the truth and justice of his 
claim. Flouted by the learned circles of the day, rebuffed by royal 
patrons, scorned by the children of the street, who, we are told, 
pointed out in mockery this solitary man, deep in thought, as he 
passed along, what sustained him during these trying years? 

“A sublime courage noted in the consciousness that he was an 
instrument of divine Providence, and an unshakable confidence in 
God for whose glory he wished to open up unknown lands. For 
Columbus was a deeply religious man, and his sincere faith, arising 
from the commonly accepted geographical theories, listened to him 
and saw the man as he was. 

“His two great friends in the council which surrounded King 
Ferdinand of Spain were ecclesiastics, and the man who finally 
espoused his cause and won recognition for his claim and help for 
his project was a Dominican prior. 

“He was true to his name—Christopher, the Christ-bearer. He 
always professed, as one of the prime objects of his quest for the 
distant Orient by the way of the Western Ocean, the desire to bring 
the blessings of Christianity to these unknown peoples, and the 
wealth of Far Cathay was sought not for itself but to redeem the 
Holy Sepulchre of Christ. 

“It was these two traits of courage and confidence in God, both 
intimately intertwined, and the one deriving sustenance and strength 
from the other, that sustained him during the long years of dis- 
appointment, vexation, reproach and privation. Reduced to beg- 
gary for devotion to his ideal, he still traveled from place to place, 
pleading his cause with simple eloquence, and trusting always with 
a childlike confidence in God that his cause would at last triumph. 

“That triumph came unexpectedly. Reduced to the last extremity 
by his fruitless wandering‘in search of help for his project from the 
rich and powerful of the world, he knocked one night early in the 
year 1492 at the gates of the Dominican convent La Rabida, begging 
for food and lodging. The prior, Father Juan de Perez, happened 
to overhear his conversation with the porter, and struck by the noble 
mien of the stranger, and sympathizing with his distress, invited 
him in and listened to his story. 

‘““He became convinced of the truth of Columbus’ demonstration, 
and immediately became his warm advocate. Father Juan de Perez 
was confessor to Queen Isabella of Spain, and brought the project 
to the attention of the Queen, strongly espousing the cause of 
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Columbus. And what men refused to grant, the noble heart of a 
woman, touched by, sympathy, and open to generous impulses, 
decided to accord without delay. The intuitions of a noble woman 
saw the greatness of the project, and her heart followed whither 
her mind had sped. 

“She has become for all time the type of the truly magnanimous 
and great women who must be placed upon the records of the 
world’s history as the great benefactors of humanity. Her act has 
become an inspiration for women of all future ages to espouse noble 
causes, and to forward the interests of the kingdom of God upon 
earth, and to advance humanity’s progress. 

“The power of woman has not diminished since the days of 
Isabella, and the same nobility of heart and generous instincts on the 
part of the woman of to-day can powerfully advance the cause of 
truth and justice and charity. Opportunities without number are 
open to them, and the high and holy influence of good women is the 
leaven which the world needs most to-day to purify and regenerate 
it, and direct it along the ways of uprightness and truth. And 
when the spirit of frivolousness has obscured from woman her true 
mission in life, and sapped from out her heart the sympathy for 
heroic and generous action, the world has been made poorer to a 
degree that is beyond human computation. 

“Yes, it was a woman who placed at the disposal of Columbus the 
means which enabled him to carry out his vast project, the effectua- 
tion of which has changed the whole course of human history. 

“The story of the accomplishment is well known to all. No 
need to dwell on the details of that memorable journey across the 
trackless western seas, the result of which was the discovery of a 
new continent. The name Columbus has become immortal as the 
discoverer of America. No small critic can detract from the glory 
of his achievement. 

“Nor does it matter that Columbus himself did not realize for 
the moment the magnitude of his discovery. Granted that he still 
thought that he had reached the eastern shores of Asia, the fact 
remains that he was the first to conceive the daring design of 
sailing westward, and went forth with sublime confidence in God 
into the unknown perils of the deep, and opened up to the astonished 
gaze of men another hemisphere. 

“Italian by birth and Spanish by adoption he rendered to the 
world a service which it can never repay, and to the Church an 
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opportunity for enlarging her dominion over human souls. Italy h 
and Spain participate in the glory of his achievement. It is wel] ti 
to recall this fact to-day when other counsels prevail for the time in C 
either country. It is well to mark the illustrious annals of the past 0 
when both countries, in complete submission to the voice of the g 
Holy See, and wedded to the ideals of Catholicity, produced a race e 
of men whose contributions to civilization have never been syr- tl 
passed, and whose greatest friends and advocates and helpers in the d 


prosecution of their great designs were the ecclesiastics of the day, 
“Short-sighted statesmen of the present time ignore the history 
of the past, and seek to create a prejudice in those countries against 
ecclesiastics and all that they represent. They forget the past and 
they fail to remember, too, that history repeats itself. And if in 
the providence of God, Italy and Spain had their golden age and 
gave birth to achievements which by their magnitude and magnifi- 
cence dazzled the world, precisely at that time when ecclesiastics 
stood in place and power, and when Catholicity held primacy over 
minds and hearts, how fatuous it is in these days to try to deceive 
the peoples by representing the Church as the enemy of civilization . 
| 
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and progress. May it not be rather said that when religion once 
more in these countries shall obtain its glorious sway over human 
souls, and lead a united people onward after its glorious ideals, both 
Italy and Spain shall have another brilliant era, and the Latin 
mind and genius shall again bewilder the world with the wealth of 
its conceptions and accomplishments. 

“Meanwhile, the discovery of Columbus has become the opening 
of a new epoch. The continent which he discovered has waxed 
strong and mighty, and has assumed among the nations of the earth 
a character of its own. It belongs to no one race. 

“It is the home of many diverse peoples, who here, under different 
conditions from what prevailed in other lands, are working out their 
destiny. The strain of many bloods enters into the makeup of its 
teeming population. What power in the world is there that shall 
unite into one united people the diverse elements of the great 
American Commonwealth? To one who reads the history of the 
past, the one institution that is fitted by the doctrines and ideals 
which she holds forth, and by the conserving principle which she 
imposes, to do this grand work is the Catholic Church. 

“Nor is this any new task for her. She has accomplished it 
before. The barbarians of Europe became civilized nations under 
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Italy her inspiration and guidance. She welded together into one Chris- 
well tian commonwealth the diverse peoples whom she civilized and 
ne in Christianized. She first taught them the lesson of discipline and i 
past order, and paved their way for their progress in orderly and stable 1 
the government. She is the one power in America to-day that is 1 
Tace equipped by past experience to cope with the fundamental problems i 
sur- that confront us in the organization into one harmonious union the i 
\ the diverse peoples who have come here to make their home. | 
day, “Her benign sway will soften down the differences of tempera- i 
tory ment, her authority will curb extravagances, her immovable hold | 
Linst upon true principles will correct dangerous tendencies to false 
and standards, her oneness of worship will pave the way towards union iq 
f in in other directions. The ideals which she gave to Columbus, and I 
and which gave him courage and confidence to prosecute his great en- | 
nifi- deavor, the salvation of souls, and the glory of Christ, are still q 
tics potent and can overcome all obstacles. i 
ver “With these same principles enshrined in your hearts and ex- if 
eive pressed in your outward conduct, Knights of Columbus and Catholic i] 
tion laymen, you will powerfully contribute to the well being of your i 
nce country, and carry out the ideals of its first discoverer. You will i; 
nan find as he found that your most faithful friends and steadfast advo- i 
oth cates and strongest helpers in your onward road to progress, in the 4 
atin attainment of your noblest ends, will be the ecclesiastics of that a 
of Church which inspired and supported Columbus in his discourage- i 
ment to conceive and to dare the dazzling exploit which has given to i 
ing us a country and a home.” Hi 
xed it 
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THE HOLY HOUR 
A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PREPARATION FOR Hoty COMMUNION. (REMOTE.) 


“Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—These terse and pithy words sum up what we owe 
by way of duty, both to religion and the State. They mean that 
we are to submit to lawful authority, divine and human, under the 
implied condition, however, that in case of conflict, we should “obey 
God rather than man,” the best safeguard, in the long run, against 
all forms of tyranny. ; 

Now, one of the main duties we owe to God is to guard the 
divine life of grace, by union with Him, as the tendril with the 
vine, to use our Lord’s metaphor. But to keep this up, we must go 
frequently to holy Communion, now both a divine and human 
law. All, even children that have made their first Communion, 
must carry out this law in letter and in spirit, if they would “obey 
their Father in heaven,” and the Church, their Mother on earth. 

But this highest of all human actions requires preparation, to 
the remote elements of which I would briefly call attention to-day. 

I. For good seed to germinate, tillage is necessary. The mind 
needs culture for the germs of truth, the heart for virtue, and both 
body and soul must, likewise, be got ready for the divine seed of 
holy Communion. It is a plant that will not grow and bear fruit 
in all soils. 

The law of Communion, as promulgated by the Church, requires 
the body to be fasting and the soul in a state of grace. These two 
conditions form the remote, or habitual, preparation for worthy 
Communion and save us from the guilt of sacrilege; i. ¢., in this 
case, the abuse of God’s best gift. Reverence is the crying need 
of the age. It is at the root of all godliness and self-respect. The 
law of fasting before Communion is enforced by the Church, to 
impress upon us reverence and respect for our Lord’s body. The 
Blessed Sacrament should be the first food taken on Communion 
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day. Hence, we may not swallow anything, either advertently or 
inadvertently, by way of food, drink or medicine, from midnight 
till after Communion. To break the fast, the matter must be what 
is commonly understood as food or drink; and not such things as 
dust, smoke, wood, paper, hair, finger-nails, or particles of metal. 
In like manner, the accidental swallowing of raindrops or snow- 
flakes, or saliva, or matter gathered in gums or teeth, or a little 
water, that passes the throat in rinsing the mouth, cannot be called 
acts of eating or drinking, and do not, therefore, hinder approach 
to the holy table. 

The law of fasting is suspended in case of viaticum, also when 
the Sacred Host is to be consumed to prevent profanation by 


‘fires, robbery, or otherwise; or, in such an extreme case as when 


one at the altar rails suddenly remembers having broken his fast 
and cannot retire without scandal. To invalids, bedridden and 
confined to their sick rooms upwards of a month, who, though 
not in danger of death, are yet physically unable to keep the fast, 
the privilege has been granted of receiving holy Communion 
twice monthly, after liquid food. Those who live in convents or 
other establishments where Mass is said, and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment reserved, may avail themselves of this privilege twice weekly. 

Besides fasting, we should in body be clean and decently clad. 
Poor and even ragged ~clothes are excusable, but not unwashed 
face and hands. People should also try to be in good time for 
Mass, so as to have an opportunity of making their immediate 
preparation well. 

But the main preparation for Communion is the presumed state 
of grace in the soul, by freedom from conscious deadly sin, and 
the actual possession of spiritual life. For this divine Food is 
meant for the living members of the Church, and not to give life 
to the dead. Food cannot produce life, it merely sustains and 
strengthens pre-existing life. The soul, like the body, is subject 
to this law. We feed the living, not the dead. The soul’s first 
act of preparation, therefore, is to make sure that life is there, by 
grace; and if extinct, by mortal sin, the lamp of grace must be 
rekindled in the flame of repentant sorrow and love, secured by 
a good confession. 

If sacramental Communion remits sin in one sincerely believ- 
ing himself free from it, and so approaching in good faith, the 
effect thus caused of restoring spiritual life is purely accidental. 
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To receive in a state of conscious grievous sin, however, would 
ever be a heinous crime of sacrilege—the thrusting the Body and 
the Blood of Christ “into the pit.” 

Conscious reconciliation of the sin-stained soul with God is an 
essential, the essential part of our preparation. This is taught ys 
by our Lord in the parables of the foolish virgins, and of the 
man found at the great supper without the wedding robe. The 
foolish virgins, who let their lamps of grace die out, were shut 
out from the marriage feast; and the man who dared to sit down 
at the banquet without the wedding garment was “thrust into 
outer darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth,” 
St. Paul, likewise, enforces the solemn need of conscious worthi- 
ness, when, after denouncing sacrilegious Communion, he adds, 
“But let a man prove (1. e., prepare) himself; and so let him eat 
of that bread” (I. Cor. xi, 27). Hence, if we have lost the garb 
of baptismal grace, we must have it restored in the saving waters 
of Penance. 

So rigidly does the Church enforce this form of preparation for 
Communion, that in the case of the faithful at large she very 
rarely exempts from Confession, as a pledge or means of secur- 
ing it. We may, and indeed, are bound, to regain lost grace by 
perfect sorrow; but, withal, we cannot go to Communion without 
confession. “Go show yourselves to the priests.” The only case 
in which this law ceases, is in danger of profanation of the host 
by robbers or others; danger of death, when, e. g., there is no 
priest to hear Confession, but a deacon to administer Communion; 
danger of scandal, as when one cannot withdraw publicly from 
altar rails without risk of self-defamation. The remembrance of 
doubtful or forgotten sins need not disturb one’s peace after an 
otherwise good and sincere confession. The law requiring confes- 
sion was made to guard the Sacrament against abuse and remind 
us that we cannot be overweeningly sure of self-obtained forgive- 
ness of sin, or hold that faith alone, as Luther held, is sufficient 
preparation for the reception of the Eucharist. 

Without this well-assured conviction of immunity from sin the 
Bread of life might become a sentence of death; and the all-holy 
Body of Christ might be introduced, not into a loving heart, but a 
foul or “whited sepulchre filled with dead men’s bones and all 
uncleanness.” Is too much asked for so lofty a favor? Who 
would sit down to table with even travelers at an inn in dust- 
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soiled clothes and unwashed hands? What elaborate preparations 
in house and person do we make to receive even humble guests 
like ourselves. Shall we deem it a burden, then, to wash our souls 
clean, in the Blood of the Lamb poured over them in Confession? 
All may come, the poor, the outcast, the lowest, if only robed in 
grace, to be had by only asking pardon in the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. No wealth, no titles, no gorgeous raiment or glittering 
pearls are.needed, but simply the favor and love of our Father in 
heaven. 

The best preparation, however, is to keep always in grace by 
keeping always out of deadly sin. This, with a good worthy motive, 
is all we need to sit down at the divine banquet, prepared for us 
by the “King of kings and Lord of rulers.” 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PREPARATION FOR Hoty CoMMUNION. (IMMEDIATE.) 
“If I shall touch only His garment, I shall be healed.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—Grace, healing, consolation, life even, streamed 
from our Lord’s person. For, “Virtue went forth from Him and 
healed all.” The same is true to-day within the radiance of the 
lamp of our sanctuaries. 

If the poor woman of the gospel deemed it a privilege to draw 
near and touch the hem of His garment, what of those who re- 
ceive Him “into their house?” nay, who draw near to Him in that 
ineffable union denoted in His own words, “He that eateth me, 
the same also shall live by me; for my flesh is food indeed and 
my blood is drink indeed.” 

Can any form of preparation be too elaborate for the reception 
of such a guest? Just think of the pomp, splendor and cere- 
monial displayed in welcoming those who, by the mere accident 
of birth, fortune or ability, are deemed great; and yet shrouded in 
the tiny wafer that trembles in the priest’s fingers there comes to 
you in holy Communion as guest “a greater than they,” nay the 
God-man, whom myriads of awe-struck angels adore and glorify. 
But “God is for us all,” and He minds not outward show, if only 
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the heart of the receiver is pure and loving. “The beauty of the 
King’s daughter,” 1. e., the human soul, “is within.” 

If He finds no conscious unworthiness—just the “state of grace 
and right intention” required by the Church—He is content to 
make of our hearts “a house wherein His glory dwelleth”; but out 
of loving gratitude we should do more. Let us all come, “just as 
we are,” but inwardly, at least, at our best. 

We deal, therefore, to-day with the immediate preparation for 


the sublime act of holy Communion. Though not essential, like — 


the remote preparation dealt with in our last, it is of very great 
importance. The former saves us from the sin of sacrilege; but 
the actual state of soul when receiving, created by our immediate 
preparation, determines the fruit we reap. “By their fruits you 
shall know them,” holds true of our Communions as of other 
spiritual exercises. To benefit by good food, it is not enough merely 
to be alive: a great deal depends on health and appetite. Now, life 
in its highest, purest and holiest form depends on our Communions 
—our spiritual meals. Materialists at their worst “live to eat,” so 
should we, spiritualists, at our best. “He who eateth me the same 
also shall live by me” (John vi, 58), says our Lord, speaking of 
those “who would grow into the likeness of Christ.” But there is 
growth and growth, there is a growth sometimes that seems decay. 
How few, even daily communicants, seem to grow spiritually stronger 
as they grow older. They live in and by the Spirit, it is true: they 
“walk before God,” but are they, therefore, “perfect?” It is fervent 
Communion, not a negligent nor slovenly one, that will make a 
saint. Now, a fervent Communion is one for which we prepare 
well by the exercise of the powers of our soul, in getting ready, 
just as we create a healthy appetite and readiness for our meals 
by bodily exercise. For, though the Bread of Life acts as food and 
medicine, by virtue of its own inherent excellence, and quite in- 
dependently of the faith, fervor and other subjective conditions 
of the receiver ; yet, as in the case of the body, on the state of the soul 
when receiving largely depends the result. Life-giving rain makes 
little impression on a dry and barren rock; whilst it enriches well- 
tilled ground. The best and choicest seed must find congenial 
soil. An ice-bound heart will stay the action of the sun, in grace, as 
in nature. 

But coming to details, how are we to get actually ready for 
holy Communion? It may be observed that they find this immedi- 
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ate preparation easiest who are best prepared, remotely and habitu- 
ally. They live with our Lord, as it were, are ever careful to 
race shun what might unfit them to appear when summoned to the 


A TESS INT 





t to presence of the royal Master. Theirs is an atmosphere of divine 
out love, and we know that eloquent words and fervent outpourings | 
t as of the heart never fail when those who truly love meet face to 
face. 
for Moreover, the acts immediately preceding Communion must vary } 
like considerably with the class of persons who receive. A great per- 
Teat sonage never expects a stereotyped welcome at all places and from - 
but all people. Whether simply or elaborately, we have all to “Prepare 
liate the way of the Lord.” The nosegays and garlands of wild flowers, 1 
you picked by the children and poor people on the hills and roadsides ' 
ther for their village church, are as pleasing, if not more pleasing, to 
rely Him than the rich and showy products of gardens and hothouses. fl 
life Let only our offerings of mind and affection be true, sincere and f 
ions loyal, and it matters little whether they come from a prayer-book, i 
” $0 a set of rosary beads, or straight from the heart. q 
ame Now, just as a certain amount of time is needed to dress, or get q 
r of otherwise ready for a banquet, or a wedding, or a reception, so must ’ 
e is we devote some space of time to our immediate preparation; if : 
cay. possible, a quarter of an hour at least. The advantage of receiv- 
ger ing in the Mass is that we not only join in the priest’s Communion, : 
they as the Church desires, but have plenty of time for our immediate i 
vent preparation also. is 
ea The first thing to do, by the way of putting our souls in readiness q 
pare for this sublime act, is to secure “purity of intention,” as the de- | 
ady, cree in frequent and daily Communion requires. Like Moses on 
eals approaching God in the burning bush, we must remove the very q 
and shoes of worldliness from off our feet, by excluding from the heart 
in- all unworthy motives, such as human respect, mere habit or routine, 
ions fear, favor, or any worldly object whatsoever, and have, as 
soul our main purpose, the desire “to please God, to be united with Him, | 
akes and to use this holy Sacrament as a divine medicine to cure our i 
vell- spiritual infirmities and remedy our defects.” 
nial To this cleansing of our motives, shaped into an act of “offer- 
2, as ing,” we should add acts of faith, hope, charity, contrition and " 
desire, produced, if possible, by our own mental efforts; or, failing 
for this, read out of a book. If we cannot even do this, we can surely, 
at least, by thoughtful repetition, suck the honeycombs of the “our 
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Father,” “the Hail Mary,” or “the Creed,” and thus work up our 
souls into that state of actual devotion, which forms the essence 
of the immediate preparation for Communion. 

When the bell rings for Communion, we should proceed to the 
altar rail, modestly and devoutly, join in the Confiteor, or general 
Confession made in our name by the server. With the general 
absolution given by the priest this contrite and open Confession of 
sin, though only a sacramental, yet remits venial sin. 

Whilst receiving Communion, we should keep our eyes cast down, 


the head held firmly up, and the mouth open, with the tongue resting. 


on the lower lip, so as to facilitate the introduction of the Sacred 
Host. On receiving Communion, we should withdraw the tongue, 
moisten the sacred particle, which we must take care to swallow 
and not allow to melt away in the mouth. Whether we receive 
accidentally two particles, or only a portion of one, makes no dif- 
ference. In either case our Lord visits us in all His fulness. We 
should then retire to our place to make our thanksgiving, about 
which we shall speak in our next brief discourse. 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THANKSGIVING AFTER HoLty CoMMUNION 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took and sowed in his field.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—The parables enshrined in the gospel of the day 
aptly illustrate the growth and action of the Eucharist. The tiny 
seedling of the Cenacle is now “the Tree of Life” to the Church at 
large. In and under its branches, we all find shelter. It is the 
leaven of God’s kingdom and, planted in our own breasts, spreads 
throughout our whole spiritual being, welding all the powers of 
our soul into union with, and subjection to, Christ. But seed has 
to be cared for when sown, the leaven to permeate the mass has 
to be carefully kneaded into the dough; and so have we to look 
carefully after the great gift, planted by holy Communion, in our 
breasts. And this thought leads me to say a few words to-day on 
the duty of thanksgiving after holy Communion. 
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I. It is not enough to prepare for our guests, we must entertain 
them when they come. Our Lord’s bodily stay in holy Communion 
is short, and our welcome must be proportionately cordial and 
fervent. The few minutes He tarries in our breasts are the most 
sacred and solemn of life. The visit of a sovereign is often re- 
corded in lasting monuments of stone or bronze; but the Lord of 
the world comes daily even to His chosen ones, silently and unob- 
trusively. Yet He traces an image of Himself in the fervent soul 
that will never perish. He comes noiselessly as the manna, as the 
dew or the rain, or the soft breezes from the sea; but, like them, 
His visit is life-giving and enduring. We owe God a deep debt of 
inward gratitude and outward thanksgiving for His gifts in nature 
and in grace; shall our hearts be cold and our lips mute when the 
“Great giver of every good and perfect gift” comes to us in per- 
son, under the form of food, thus enabling each one to say with 
literal truth, “I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii, 
20). 

He comes to us laden with gifts, saying to us singly, as to blind 
Bartimaeus, “What wilt thou that I should do to thee,” or to Zac- 
chaeus, “This day I must abide in thy house,” “This day is salva- 
tion come to this house” (Luke xix, 6-9). 

How many, alas! even of “His own,” communicate coldly, dis- 
tractedly, if not irreverently, admitting Him, so to say, as an un- 
welcome or embarrassing guest whom they try to get rid of by 
a few curt, cold and formal phrases, read out of a book, or said 
by rote on the tongue, whilst “the heart is far from Him.” 

Now, thanksgiving after Communion, apart from being the 
natural and spontaneous expression of gratitude for the highest 
possible favor that the Creator can bestow on the creature, is a 
matter of supreme importance to ourselves personally. It is the 
main source of the soul’s health and wealth. In our own interest 
even, we must not be like the ungrateful lepers, who “failed to 
return and give thanks to God.” Let us not be as Judas, who rose 
at once and left the holy table; but rather like John, who lingered 
long and lovingly on our Saviour’s breast. 

As after meals the body needs some time to rest, so does the 
soul after its spiritual and supernatural Food in holy Communion. 
Though the time spent in thanksgiving is not fixed, yet he custom 
of devout souls extends it to a quarter of an hour at least. Any- 
thing less, except time presses urgently, would border on irrever- 
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ence. The first impulse of the heart, on returning to our place, 
after receiving the Sacred Host, will be to bend low in humble 
adoration, cast ourselves in spirit at our Lord’s feet, and, like Mag- 
dalen, pour forth the fragrant perfume of the heart’s best welcome, 
Beautiful thoughts and loving salutations will arise unbidden to the 
lips and give ardent expression to our feelings. “I have found 
Him whom my heart loveth, I shall hold Him and will not let Him 
go.” “My beloved to me, and I to my beloved.” “Thou knowest, 
Lord, that I love thee,” or St. Theresa’s simple but telling phrase, 
“My Lord and my All.” 

Some such spontaneous outburst of welcome over, we should 
make a formal act of thanksgiving, either by heart, or from our 
prayer-book. There is, usually, no lack therein of very choice 
and touching prayers to help us out in the duty of thanking God 
for the greatest gift in His treasury. The main formulae of thanks- 
giving, copying the natural movements of the heart, usually crystal- 
lize into acts of adoration, thanksgiving proper, love and petition. 

As the first instinct of the creature brought into such close 
contact with the Creator, is that of worship, or adoration, we shall 
fall at our Lord’s feet and, like the shepherds and magi at Bethle- 
hem, “adore our new-born King.” In Communion we are not 
stricken with the awe inspired by Him who rules the skies, but 
filled with wonder and tender love of Him who comes under such 
lowly form as food and drink, to unite us more closely to Himself 
and make us one with Him. 

Our act of adoration will next melt away into feelings of deep 
gratitude to our divine Guest for deigning this day “to enter under 
our roof,” laden with gifts that can alone sate the boundless 
hunger and quench the burning thirst of a heart made for God, 
and restless as the sea till that supreme object is attained. We 
pant and pine for pleasure, and peace, and plenty, for the creature; 
in short, the mere shadow and emblem of the divine beauty, and 
we are deeply grateful for even a small measure, a mere drop of 
water to allay our burning thirst for the “mere good things of 
life,” and yet in holy Communion we have the boundless oceans of 
supreme and lasting good. Shall we not be grateful and call on 
all creatures to thank God for us? “All ye works of the Lord 
praise and exalt Him, above all, forever.” “My soul thirsteth for 
the strong living God.” “As the hunted stag panteth after the 
fountains of water, so doth my soul long for Thee, O God.” 
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Our thanksgiving next reaches its climax, so to say, in deep and 
oft-repeated acts of love. Acts of adoration and gratitude are to 
love as smoke and kindling to the flame that follows. Who, in- 
deed, can remain cold enough and unmoved in presence of a God, 
who comes down so low, to raise us up so high? For the supreme 
Being to take any notice of us at all, to be kind to us, to love us, 
as children, even, is supreme condescendence that should ravish us 
with love; but, that He should give us singly the Body and Blood 
wherewith He redeemed us, under the form of food, to weld us into 
union with Himself, should make our very hearts languish, nay, 
burn with love. He gives Himself to us without reserve, and so 
should we in perfect self-surrender dedicate ourselves lovingly 
to Him. All is His already, so that this poor love of ours is but 
an act of plain common justice—merely just love. We must, there- 
fore, enthrone Him in our hearts and pledge ourselves never to let 
any creature usurp the supreme place in our hearts reserved to 
God alone. 

But, as our needs are many and pressing, our act of thanksgiving 
will die away into that act of holy selfishness, called the prayer of 
petition. To be true, faithful, and loyal to God, to win eternal 
life, we need His gracious help. We perish without His staying 
arm. Now is the time to lay bare our wants, to ask for an increase 
and strengthening within us of faith, hope, charity and abiding 
sorrow for sin; to pray for “the peace of Jerusalem,” the Church, 
God’s witness and agent and our own Mother in this sinful, un- 
believing world. It is a hard battle, we know, for most of us to keep 
body and soul together, to earn a living and pay our way in the 
world; but it is a harder battle still, to keep in the grace of God, 
to lead holy lives and save our souls. Now, no greater help herein, 
than well-made Communions, 1. e., Communions for which we pre- 
pare well beforehand, and after which we linger behind a little in 
holy thanksgiving. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH AND Last SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOsT 
Fruits oF Hoty COMMUNION 


“For as lightning cometh out of the east and appeareth even unto the west; 
so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—The best preparation for our Lord’s coming in 
judgment is to meet Him now, in peace, in the confessional, and in 
love, in holy Communion. The fear of God, it is true, is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; but “Love casteth out fear.” For if we can 
meet and embrace our Lord serenely and peacefully in the Sacra- 
ment of His love, we need not fear to face Him in judgment, even 
though “the stars should fall from heaven and the powers thereof 
should be moved.” <A frequent and fervent communicant, careful 
in his preparation and thanksgiving, is one “who judges himself 
here that he may not be judged hereafter.” 

But, “from the fig-tree we must learn a parable.” “The tree is 
judged, not by its leaves, but by its fruit.” We may say of our 
Communions as of everything else, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Many a tree, alas! laden with Masses and Communions, 
fair, perhaps, to the eye in the vineyard of the Lord, has yet been 
“cut down and cast into the fire.’ The worthy communicant, 
therefore, like a good tree, is known by his fruits. We justly 
expect a frequent and fervent communicant ever to uphold the 
supernatural life, to be strong in the battle against evil and live 
habitually united with Christ. Let us now briefly dwell on this 
triple fruit of holy Communion. 

Christ’s mission was to give life and give it more abundantly. 
What force there is in the expression, “the living God”; “God is 
the God of the living, not of the dead.” Life even in its lowest 
forms comes from antecedent life, ultimately from God. But the 
life that Christ came to bestow, the vital flame He came to enkindle, 
is the supernatural life of grace. Like all other forms of life, it 
has to be upheld, kept in activity by food; and the highest form 
of this food, like the life it supports, is the divine nourishment 
received in holy Communion. For it was not man, but God who 
said, “I am the bread of life,” “I am the living bread come down 
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from heaven”; “He who eateth me, the same also liveth by me.” 
Now all life, as we know it, is spent in a searching for bread. 
Living beings must get it or perish. Everything that hath life 
“seeks the Lord,—prays in its own dumb way for its ‘daily bread.’ ” 
“Every flower that bloometh” must, in its own manner, eat to 
live. The hum and bustle and activity that mark off life from 
death are but cries for bread. It is the basis on which, even in 
man, his bodily, mental and moral life are reared. Life ceases with 
famine. 

God, no doubt, could have found a stay for the spiritual life 
without the new Manna we receive in holy Communion; but in 
His wisdom and goodness He decreed otherwise, and has given us, 
in the form of bread, “His body to eat and His blood to drink,” to 
each and all in equal measure. Now what should be the fruit of 
good food, in divinely portioned quantity, if not a marked and vigor- 
ous vitality? ‘The body and its flesh perish; but the soul that feeds 
on the Eucharist will live forever by the life, upheld by the food 
that Christ came to bestow. We expect, and rightly expect, good 
food to make people healthy, fit for work and active service when 
called upon: in like manner, the Eucharist. If one’s spiritual vitality 
is low; if a man is feeble, weak, unfit for work in the Lord’s 
vineyard; if he loses grace, shows no signs of a vigorous spiritual 
life; if his spiritual temperature keeps ever falling, it is a sign that 
his Communions are not producing good fruit. The fault, we may 
be sure, does not spring from lack of efficacy in the “Bread come 
down from heaven,” but in the capacity and conditions of the re- 
ceiver. The Tree of Life did not prevent the entrance of death, no 
more does the Bread of Life, the eucharistic Manna, guarantee the 
soul from spiritual decay and death. In certain soils, the best and 
choicest seeds do but wither away and perish. The very first fruit 
of our Communion, therefore, should be “life and abundance of 
life.” 

Furthermore, we look in worthy communicants for strength 
against evil as a fruit of their Communions. A good communi- 
cant should be as “the strong man armed,” whose possessions are 
in peace, one who is master in his own house, lord over his pas- 
sions, strong against temptation,—not likely to yield on any evil 
suggestion or fall an easy prey to the snares and attractions of his 
spiritual foes. For Communion, by its very nature, instils a divine 
force that should make us almost proof against relapse. Hence the 
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shock with which even hopeless sensualists hear of scandals 
amongst the clergy, or religious, or devout laity. They can hardly 
believe that regular and frequent communicants are capable of moral 
death. They deem the Sacrament a sort of charm or palladium 
against spiritual weakness. And such, indeed, it is, if used right, 
For the Council of Trent calls the Eucharist “the antidote whereby 
we are delivered from daily faults, and preserved from deadly sin”; 
and the recent decree on frequent Communion names it “A divine 
remedy for our weakness and defects.” Nor can we wonder, for 
it puts Christ, the conqueror of Satan, at our disposal. When visi- 
ble on earth, the devils fled at His approach; disease vanished at 
His look and touch. Is His arm shortened or are his mercies 
diminished? Is His presence in the flesh less powerful over souls 
and bodies to-day than it was then? If our Communions bear not 
fruit, in not imparting firmness and strength of character; if we 
are but frail, tiny barks without rudder or soil, tossed about in all 
directions on the sea of life, at the mercy of the winds and waves, 
it is a sign that our Lord sleeps within us, that our hearts are but 
as a tomb to Him, not a living dwelling. 

Lastly, can anyone say that we have not a right to look for this 
vitality and strength, this healthy spiritual tone, as visible marks, 
and, therefore, as the fruit of our close union with Christ in holy 
Communion. One who receives Christ “frequently or daily” should 
be habitually one with Him. Are we such in inward and outward 
bearing, in the life of thought, speech and conduct, that men on 
observing us could say, there is a friend and companion, there, in 
short, is a true disciple of Jesus. We know and judge a man by 
the company he keeps. We grow insensibly into each others like- 
ness. Whole nations have marked types of features, through long 
companionship. Is it so with us and our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament? If not, there is something that needs looking to in our 
Communions. He would be “one with us,” He came to us racially 
in the Incarnation, and brings that same close personal union to 
each one of us singly in Communion. It is for us to blend and 
fuse into His likeness. There are metals that no force can unite; 
chemical elements that will never blend; so there are characters, 
that apparently united, are in mind, heart and action, as far asunder 
as the poles. Judas and John were both communicants and compan- 
ions of the Lord; but how different the fruits of this union in 
them. There are trees that show great wealth of leaf and branch, 
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but in which you vainly seek for fruit. Be it ours, as we feed on 
the Tree of Life, ever to show forth good fruit in keeping ever alive 
in grace, strong against evil, and ever walking in the steps of Him, 
who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 





CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XIII. ForMATION OF CHARACTER 


My dear Boys: Who is there that does not enjoy a few days out 
in the country during summer time? To see the fields ready for 
harvest, to see the trees laden with fruit so that the branches must 
be propped up to keep them from breaking down with the weight 
of the fruit they hold. Pleasing though this sight may be, it all 
is the result of hard work. In spring the farmer must be out in the 
fields plowing, cultivating and sowing. The fruit trees must be 
trimmed and sprayed. Had the farmer been careless and idle, the 
fertile fields would be desolate wastes; the fruit trees now laden 
with fruit would be bare. The farmer, then, cannot expect a plenti- 
ful harvest unless he works faithfully in the spring. 

In a similar way our life is divided into seasons. Youth is the 
springtime of life. Unless you are busy now, your summer of ripe 
manhood and your winter of old age will be dismal failures. A 
few years hence you will be young men. It will not, however, do to 
be men in looks only, and mere children in actions. To be nothing 
but an over-grown baby is nothing to be proud of. The fact is, we 
have such over-grown babies. Some boys grow to young manhood 
without developing their character. As none of you want to be over- 
grown babies, you will have to develop your character. 

Cement, before placed into its mold, can be given any kind of 
shape. But after it has been placed into its mold it becomes hard 
as stone. 

At the present time your minds and hearts are soft and pliable, 
but you will be fashioned after the mold you will select, you will be- 
come fixed and set in your ways for better or worse. It is useless 
to try and give the cement block another shape or size. It will be 
equally useless to try to give your heart and mind a different cast 
after you are once set in your ways. From this, then, you will see 
how important it is that our hearts and minds are given a proper 
training. Ifa serious fault is committed in that regard all the efforts 
in the world may not suffice to remedy it. 

This suitable training of mind and heart we call developing, or 
building up the character. We speak of good and bad characters in 
as much as this training was either good or bad. We may speak 
of a person as being a grand or lovely character because his good- 
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ness of heart and mind outweighs everything else. Of others we 
may speak as being bad or dangerous characters because they are 
always inclined to do wrong. The thief, the drunkard, the liar, the 
backbiter, or the unchaste person, such people are called bad or 
dangerous characters, and with very good reason. 

Developing character, to a great extent, may be likened to the 
work of the architect. He sees the building first in his mind. Then, 
after he has fully thought out the plans, he brings them to paper. 
The masons receive their plans and specifications and are told how 
the various stones or bricks must be placed. The mason may not 
realize the greatness of the work. It is not necessary. All he has 
to do is to make his work agree with the plans before him. The 
beauty of the building will then take care of itself. All he must do 
isto put up the bare walls; others will finish the work. 

In forming your character, another has made the plans long before 
you ever thought of character. The plans for your character were 
drawn up by none other than almighty God himself. He gave them 
toa helper to have your character built up for you. The Catholic 
Church is this helper and she does this work of building up your 
character by her teaching, by her parish school, her sodality, and, 
last but not least, by the aid of your parents. You yourself are the 
workmen. As the bricklayer may not realize the magnitude of the 
work as he lays stone upon stone, so neither may you realize the 
loftiness of the character you are building up by following the plans 
of God. Your early instructions at home, your training in school, 
your instructions prior to your first holy Communion, they are as 
so many stones and bricks. With them you have laid the founda- 
tion of a living temple of the Most High. And now, that the founda- 
tion has been laid, you must not think of stopping. As members of 
the Sodality, you continue this building up of your character. The 
conferences, the rules of the Sodality, daily prayer, the frequent 
reception of the Sacraments are as many more building stones. If 
you place all these stones as they should be placed according to the 
plans of our heavenly Father, you may be sure you are building for 
yourself a fine character; a character pleasing to God, to His holy 
angels and the saints. 

Here again you find an explanation of the purpose of the Sodality. 
Its aim is not to get a nickel or a dime out of your spending money, 
but to help you systematically to build up your character. Boys that 
do not belong to the Sodality miss more benefits for their later 
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years of life than they may realize at the present time. And, what 
is more, the loss is lasting. The future will never return to you 
your youth. 

The masons having finished the bare walls of a building, others 
come along to finish the work and make the building complete, 

To finish the building of your character according to the plans of 
God, you must carry out all His directions to your best ability. 

This finishing of your character building is carried out in a two- 
fold way. 

With original sin we inherited the inclination towards evil. This 
inclination is towards evil in general and some certain sins in par- 
ticular. It is sometimes easier for us to lie than to tell the truth; 
easier to be idle than work; easier to stay away from church than to 
attend it; easier to be self-willed and stubborn than obedient. This 
is the general inclination towards evil, and it is bad enough, but 
there is still more reason for apprehension. For there is the particu- 
lar inclination towards some certain sins, some pet vices of which 
persons are guilty more often than of any other sin. Some certain 
sin is their specialty. One boy may be habitually foul-mouthed, 
another naturally lazy, another abusive, another quick-tempered and 
given to hatred and revenge, another indifferent towards religion, 
and so on. 

We need never think of building up a good character according 
to the plans of God if we permit such pet sins to grow stronger. Be 
fore you are aware of it, your youthful hearts and minds will be set 
in their ways and then it will be too late to mend. The warfare you 
must wage against evil inclinations is different from any other. 
When two nations are at war they will stop fighting after they have 
had enough of it. Peace is declared and they enter upon agree- 
ments as though there had never been the least difference between 
them. If we could but say the same of our warfare against our 
evil inclinations! If we could only say: “Now this must stop. You 
have been beaten fairly and honestly so often that to fight longer 
would be useless.” Alas, we can never say this. This battle will 
only end with our last breath. No victory of arms is so crushing as 
to force this enemy to surrender. We may gain a glorious victory 
and the very next moment be attacked again. We may gain thow- 
sand victories, but lose the last battle and we are lost forever. For 
that very reason our dear Saviour said repeatedly, “Watch and 


pray.” 
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Therefore, to hope to crush our inclination to evil with one mighty 
blow would, indeed, be foolish. It can never be done. To build up 
our character systematically, we must aim the strongest blows at 
our pet sin. That means strengthening our weak point. Frequent 
Confession will show you your pet sin without much effort. And this 
pet vice must be stopped by all means, if you wish to be victorious 
at the end. With the grace of God we can overcome evil inclina- 
tions. Without Christ we can do nothing; with Him, everything. 

Sad though the aspect of a predominant sin may be, there is the 
consolation that we have also an inclination for some certain virtue. 
Our heavenly Father has so shaped our disposition that some cer- 
tain virtue will appeal more to us, and seem easier to practise, than 
another virtue. Your training and environment have much to do 
with this. This idea we see brought out in the lives of the saints. 
The saints, it is true, practised all virtues, still they made one par- 
ticular virtue their specialty, and practised that in a higher and 
more heroic manner than other virtues. Where St. Francis excelled 
in humility, St. Elizabeth of Hungary excelled in patience. St. 
Francis of Sales excelled in meekness of heart, St. Aloysius excelled 
in purity, St. Wenzeslaus excelled in zeal for holy faith. And so we 
might go through the entire list of saints and find each one of them 
excelling in some certain virtue, as star differs from star in bril- 
liancy. 

We, too, have the germ of some certain virtue that should be a part 
of us. Some certain virtue will appeal strongly to us; we will prefer 
itto others. That is exactly the very virtue we should try to culti- 
vate. One boy, for instance, is very charitable, always willing to 
help, even though it may inconvenience him; another boy is particu- 
larly modest and abhors the least improper word; another is inclined 
towards prayer; another is zealous for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls by bringing back to the true fold boys that had 
gone beyond the influence of even the pastor; another boy is very 
zealous for the holy faith, defending it fearlessly where others are 
afraid of saying a word. Whatever the virtue may be to which you 
feel yourself drawn, practise it faithfully. The other virtues will 
follow in due time. 

Our character would, furthermore, be developed only insufficiently 
if we tried merely to avoid evil. As we are unable to overcome evil 
with one blow, so neither will be able to practise all the virtues at 
once. To develop the good disposition we have, we must practise 
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the virtue to which we are most drawn. Having mastered the first 
virtue, the one we admire most, we begin practising other virtues 
till, in the fullness of God’s own time, we have finished the building 
up of our character and receive a crown in exchange for it. 





Character is to disposition what vocation is to work. In each we r 
should endeavor to draw out and develop the best that is in us, Ip 0 
choosing our vocation we try to use our talents and gifts according I 


to the holy Will of God. In developing character we try with His 


grace to overcome evil impulses and practise the opposite virtues, so v 
that we may at all times think and speak and act in a way pleasing f 
to God. t 
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OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


COMBAT THE INCLINATIONS 


The instances in which Providence requires great sacrifices are 
rare; but every day we have opportunity to testify our fidelity and 
our resignation to God by the denial of our will, by victory over self- 
love, by the willing acceptance of hardships and offense. 

We must, above all, destroy the sensitiveness of heart, the self-love 
which makes us feel displeased when the accomplishments of others 
find recognition, or some special attention is paid to them rather than 
to us. 

The self-love that interferes in all our works arises from our cor- 
rupt nature. It is well from time to time to impose little sacrifices 
in order to offer some satisfaction to God for this disposition that 
dulls our good works. 

Those who would practise resignation to God must preserve 
serenity in contradictions and trials. The unpleasant impressions 
aroused by daily events must be immediately conquered. Progress 
in virtue depends especially upon the violence which these souls 
do to themselves in order to preserve equanimity and to repress 
natural impulses of the heart. Frequently we depend too much upon 
the love of creatures and long for demonstrations of the same. Let 
us frequently have recourse to the Heart of Jesus and let us beg 
of Him the grace to love Him alone. 

Nevertheless, let us not be surprised at experiencing the senti- 
ments of nature; we should be more surprised if it were not so. 
Let us implore God to take possession of our hearts ever more so 
that we may not yield to influences of our nature that are opposed 
to His spirit. The more we oppose their dominion, the more we 
confirm and extend the kingdom of Jesus Christ within us. 

When we meet with the obstacle of self-love let us ask ourselves 
what Christ would have said and done in a like case, and let us act in 
accordance with this thought. In this manner our emotions will be 
ameans to unite us more closely to our Lord. 

We should say to ourselves: “Not a hair falls from our head with- 
out the will of our Father who is in heaven.” All that He permits 
is for our best interests. We do not understand now; one day we 
shall see it. It is wrong to consider from the human standpoint the 
things that annoy us in our associates. 
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Let us have recourse to the Heart of Jesus as to the most secure 
refuge. Let us tell God that we belong wholly to Him and that He 
may cut, burn, destroy in us whatever is an obstacle to this ardently 
desired union. It is well to renew this good intention every morn. 
ing, and often throughout the day, and to consider all circumstances 
as a manifestation of the divine Will, and increase the desire to 
accept them from His hand. In this manner we shall enjoy true 
peace 
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PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The following explanations and modifications of the recent Motw 
Proprio have been made by the Holy See: 


I. The Feast of St. Joseph shall be celebrated on March 
19 without precept and without octave, as a Double of the 
First Class under the title: Solemn Commemoration of St. 
Joseph, Spouse of Mary Virgin, Confessor. 


II. The Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph shall be 
celebrated on the third Sunday after Easter as a Double 
of the First Class with Octave, with the addition of the 
qualification of Primary Feast, under the title: Solemnity 
of St. Joseph, Confessor, Patron of the Universal Church. 


III. On the days within the octave, and on the octave 
itself, of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, the office is to be 
said as given in the appendix of the Octavarium Romanum. 


IV. The Feast of the Most Holy Trinity, fixed on the 
first Sunday after Pentecost, shall be celebrated as a Double 
of the First Class. 


V. The Feast of Corpus Domini shall be celebrated, 
without precept, as a Double of the First Class and with 
privileged octave, like the octave of the Epiphany, on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, under the title: Solemn 
Commemoration of the Most Holy Body of O. L. J.C. 


VI. On the Sunday within the octave of this feast, in 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, the office of the Sun- 
day shall be recited with the corresponding Mass, and one 
solemn Mass may be sung as on the Feast with Gloria, 
single prayer, sequence, Credo, and the Gospel of St. John 
at the end. But where there is the obligation of the Con- 
ventual Mass the single commemoration of the Sunday is to 
be added with separate conclusion, and the Gospel of the 
Sunday is to be said at the end. 
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On this Sunday, however, is to be made the solemn pro- 
cession with the Blessed Sacrament prescribed in the Cere. 
monial of Bishops, Book I, Chapter 33. 


VII. On the Thursday after the Octave the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is to be celebrated as hitherto as q 
Double of the First Class. 

This decree applies also to families of Regular and to 
churches which use a Latin rite other than the Roman, 


Another document which has been drawn up after con. 
sultation with the Liturgical Commission and with the ap. 
proval of the Holy Father settles the Motu Proprio and the 
above decree: 


I. As the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist is 
to be celebrated on the Sunday immediately preceding the 
Feasts of St. Peter and St. Paul, and as two octaves may 
thus coincide, in such cases the Office of the Nativity of St, 
John the Baptist is to be recited, with commemoration of 
the Octave of the Apostles. 


II. The Vigil of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist is 
fixed on the Saturday before the Sunday which precedes the 
Feast of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. Whenever on 
this Saturday the Vigils of St. John the Baptist and the 
Saints Apostles coincide, the office of the first is to be 
said, and only in the Mass is commemoration of the other 
to be made. And if a Double or Semi-double Feast falls 
on this Saturday, the IX. Lesson is to be that of the Vigil 
of St. John and in the Mass commemorations of both Vigils 
are to be made. 


III. In Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, in the above 
case, after None the Mass of Vigil of St. John the Baptist 
is to be said with commemoration of the Vigil of the Saints 
Apostles. If a feast of Nine Lessons coincides two Con- 
ventual Masses are to be said, one of the current Office 
after Tierce, the other of the Nativity of St. John after 
None, with commemoration of the Vigil of the Saints 
Apostles. 

IV. If the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
falls on June 28, the second vespers shall be integrally of 
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this solemnity, with commemoration of the Feast of the 
Saints Apostles, according to the rubrics. 


V. By the decree above quoted of July 24, 1911, the 
Octave of the Solemn Commemoration of the Most Holy 
Body of O. L. J. C., being privileged after the manner 
of the Octave of the Epiphany, both votive Masses pro 
sponsis, and sung Masses de Requie for the first time after 
the death or after the receipt of news of the death, are for- 
bidden. And on the day of the Octave, even private Masses 
de Requie, which are otherwise permitted with the Funeral 
Mass on the day or for the day of the death, are forbidden. 


VI. The sung Mass de Requie on the day or for the day 
of the death or burial, presente cadavere, unburied or even 
buried, not longer than two days, is forbidden on the fol- 
lowing feasts lately suppressed: Solemn Commemoration 
of the Most Holy Body of O. L. J. C., the Annunciation of 
the B. V., the Solemn Commemoration of St. Joseph, and 
the Feast of the Local Patron Saint. 


VII. So also the above Mass is forbidden on the Feasts 
of St. Joseph, the Blessed Trinity, and on the Sunday to 
which the Solemn Commemoration of the Saints Sacrament 
is transferred. 

The ecclesiastical precept of hearing holy Mass and of 
abstaining from servile work remains in vigor only on the 
following days: All the Sundays of the year, the Feasts 
of the Nativity, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, of the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and, finally, of All Saints. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





THE DISPENSATION SUPER IMPEDIMENTO CONSAN.- 
GUINITAS 


Two first cousins desire to be married. The reason they advance 
for so desiring is that a child has already been born to them, 
Through their pastor they apply to the Holy See for a dispensa- 
tion super impedimento consanguinitatis in secundo gradu aequali, 
But before the arrival of the dispensation, the man changes his 
mind about marrying his cousin, and marries another girl. After 
some time his wife dies, and he now desires again to marry his 
cousin. The dispensation that he sought from the Holy See in the 
first instance is now over a year old. Is it still available? 

Answer.—The dispensation is available or holds good still, 
whether the pastor has fulminated it already or not. In 
case the dispensation has never been fulminated, it may be ful- 
minated now. In case it has already been fulminated, the parties 
in whose favor it was granted may still make use of it. The reason 
that the dispensation is still good, although over a year has elapsed 
since it was granted, and although the parties made no use of it 
when it was granted, is that nothing has happened since the dis- 
pensation was granted which would invalidate it. This dispensa- 
tion is known in Canon Law as a rescript non tantum gratiae 
faciendae, sed gratiae factae. There exists this distinction between 
a gratia facienda and a gratia facta, that the former expires with 
the death of the superior granting it, if the case has not yet been 
opened, or, as they say in the law, re adhuc integra; while a gratia 
facta takes effect as soon as it is granted and the papers signed 
and sealed, and is not extinguished by the death of the grantor. If 
this papal dispensation, granting these two first cousins permission 
to marry were a rescriptum gratiae faciendae, it would become in- 
valid if the Pope died before it was fulminated. But, as it is con- 
sidered a rescriptum gratiae factae, it would still be good even 
though in the meantime the Pope had died. Besides the death of 
the Pope, however, there are other causes that may invalidate papal 
rescripts, even rescripts containing favors. Such causes are: 

(1) If the motive for granting the favor or dispensation ceases; 

(2) The implied or expressed revocation of the rescript by the 
one granting it; 
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(3) The implicit or explicit renunciation of the favor by those 
to whom it was granted. 

Now, in the case here submitted, none of these causes are veri- 
fied and, therefore, the rescript is still valid. The motive for 
granting the dispensation was the existence of a child, born to 
these first cousins outside of wedlock. But that reason still holds 
good. The child is still living. There is no question of the Holy 
See having revoked the dispensation, since such a revocation is 
not presumed in law, but must be proved. Nor can it be presumed 
that the recipients of the dispensation have renounced their claims 
to it. That the man did not use it, when it was first granted, but 
married someone else, is not an implied renunciation of the dispen- 
sation. St. Alfonsus treats the question: “Quando intelligatur 
facta tacita renunciatio dispensatio? Alii dicunt, quando dispen- 
satus per decennium illa non utitur, cum uti possit, ut ait Martin. 
Alii (ut Sanchez et Bordon) quando dispensatus actum contrarium 
ponit, puta, si obtenta dispensatione ad contrahendum cum una, 
quaerat inde contrahere cum alia; sed per ista signa nullo modo 
censeri factam esse renunciationem, tenendum esse dicunt Salman 
ticenses, cum Suarez et Tap. Hinc inquiunt, quod dispensatus ad 
contrahendum cum una, bene possit illa dispensatione uti etiam 
postquam cum alia contraxerit, quae mortua sit; vel postquam 
emiserit votum castitatis, voti dispensatione postea tantum obtenta.” 
L. 1, 198. 

But suppose the child dies before these two cousins get married, 
may they still use the dispensation? If the child dies before the 
rescript is fulminated, then they cannot use it, as it becomes in- 
valid. The pastor, in this case, is delegated by the Holy See to 
execute the dispensation. He cannot, however, validly execute the 
dispensation, except on the condition, which is either expressed in 
the rescript or at least understood, namely: si preces veritate nitan- 
tur. By this formula it is required that the motive for which the 
dispensation was granted still exist. This motive, in the present 
case, was the existence of the child, which was the sole reason 
urged why the dispensation should be granted. Now, if this reason 
no longer exists, the only reason for the dispensation disappears, 
and as it has not been executed, it becomes invalid. But if the 
child died only after the dispensation was executed or fulminated, 
then the cousins may still use it, because as soon as it is executed, 
it removes the impediment of consanguinity and enables the cousins 
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to marry, and the impediment once removed, does not revive ac- 
cording to the rule of Canon Law: Factum legitime retractari nop 
debet, licet casus veniat in quo non potuit tnchoart. Reg. 73, in 
sexto. Therefore, this dispensation, being fulminated, has already 
produced its effect and cannot be retracted by a supervening fact, 
nor can the impediment of consanguinity, once removed, be re- 
vived. 
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